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Manila’s Metropolitan Problem”* 


By CarLos P. Ramos 


Director 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


I 


ANILA was founded in 1571. In 

June 1574, this city was made the 
capital of the Philippines by royal de- 
cree of King Philip II of Spain. With 
the development of its port facilities to 
absorb the rich galleon trade, there 
arose a city of cathedrals, large Spanish 
buildings and narrow cobblestone streets. 
A massive wall of stone and brick was 
built around the city of a land area of 
approximately 120 hectares. In the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, this 
wall protected the city from marauding 
pirates and attempted invasions from 
the China Sea in the west. 


The city began, in the eighteenth 
century, to spread beyond its walls to 
the outlying villages and settlements. 
By 1898, when the Spaniards capitulated 
to the Americans in the celebrated bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, these settlements had 
already developed into thickly populated 
districts. 


In 1903, Manila became a municipal 
corporation under a_ special charter 


* This article on Metropolitan Manila is based 
on a paper especially commissioned by the UNES- 
CO and prepared by Director Ramos for the 
Regional Seminar on Public Administration Prob- 
lems of New and Rapidly Growing Towns, held 
at New Delhi from December 14 to 21, 1960. 
The paper will be published as a part of the 
proceedings of that seminar. 


grant. The total population stood at 
220,000. Today, this population has 
grown to over one million. 

As a long established capital of the 
nation, this overly urbanized Asian city 
has somewhat outgrown itself. However, 
Manila remains the economic base of 
all its suburbs. Its administrative frame- 
work is employed as a model for de- 
veloping communities in the area. 

The City of Manila, together with 
its seven adjacent suburban towns, com- 
prises Metropolitan Manila. It is to be 
noted that within Metropolitan Manila 
are three cities, namely, Manila, Pasay 
City and Quezon City. Each of them 
is governed by special charter granted 
by the National Legislature. The five 
municipalities in the metropolitan area 
are Caloocan, Makati, Mandaluyong, Pa- 
rafiaque and San Juan; all of them ad- 
ministratively belong to the Province of 
Rizal. These municipalities, as well as 
the cities, are administratively independ- 
ent of each other.’ 


1 Cities enjoy much greater taxing powers 
and measure of self government than the mu- 
nicipalities which share their revenues with the 
provinces of which they are a part. Munici- 
palities, in turn, are subdivided into barrios 
or villages of 500 or more inhabitants. These 
barrios derive part of their revenues by shar- 
ing with the municipalities. Some cities were 
formerly municipalities. Therefore, some cities, 
such as Quezon City, include barrios within 
their boundaries. 
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Physical Setting 


City of Manila. The City of Manila 
has an area of 3,700 hectares. It is si- 
tuated in the west coast of Luzon at 
latitude 14° 36’ North and longitude 
120° 58” East.? The length of the west- 
ern boundary of the city runs from north 
to south to include the harbours which 
are the nation’s major ports of call for 
world and interisland shipping, the city’s 
parks, and the broad, tree-lined highway 
and bayside promenade known as Dewey 
Boulevard. 


Across Manila Bay to the west is the 
China Sea. From the sea blows the 
wet season through the southwest mon- 
soon bringing typhoons and heavy rain- 
fall each year. The only other season is 
the dry season. Manila is of low eleva- 
tion, rising a few feet above sea level. 


Across the waist of the city is the 
winding Pasig River over which seven 
bridges cross to connect the north and 
the south sides of the city. Just across 
the main bridges on the north side is 
downtown Manila, the commercial, 
banking and main shopping districts. 
Twenty seven kilometers of tributaries 
branch out of the Pasig in a network 
of canals and esteros that are mainly 
non-navigable. Undrained for a hun- 
dred years, the silt and refuse from the 
factories and from the hundreds of 
squatter families along their banks have 
made these canals a constant menace 
to the health of the people of the city. 
The city government claims that it is 
the national government authorities 
that ought to drain them. 


The City of Manila is divided into 
14 municipal districts for “administra- 
tive and other municipal purposes.” * 


2 See map of Metropolitan 91. 
3 Charter, City of Manila, Sec. 


Over these districts are distributed the 


city’s schools, markets, health centres, 
police precincts, fire stations and so 
forth. The City is also divided into four 
political districts, each of which elects 
five councilors to the Municipal Board. 
Each of these political districts also 
elects one representative to the Con- 
gress of the Philippines. 


The Charter of Manila defines the jur- 
isdiction of the City as one that ex- 
tends to three miles from the shore to 
Manila Bay and, for the purpose of 
protecting and insuring the purity of 
the water supply, “over all territory 
within the drainage area of such water 
supply, or within 100 meters of any re- 
servoir, conduit, canal, aqueduct, or 
pumping station used in connection with 
the city water service.” * 


Manila authorities also maintain juris- 
diction over territory located in the sub- 
urban municipality of Marikina to the 
west. This is the 23-hectare Boys’ Town 
maintained and administered by the 
Mayor’s Youth Welfare Council. About 
420 indigent and orphaned boys occupy 
Boys’ Town, where they are housed, 
maintained and trained in citizenship. 


Quezon City and Suburbs. The boun- 
daries and land areas of the towns 
around Manila were largely determined 
during the Spanish era. The parish 
churches were the centers around which 
the localities developed. An urban set- 
tlement became duly recognized as a 
town upon establishment of its parish 
church. The religious orders owned size- 
able tracts of land; towns were, in 
the main, administered by the church. 


The advent of the American regime 
at the turn of the 20th century saw no 
major changes in the size and areas of 


4Ibid., Sec. 8. 
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the towns that now comprise Metropo- 
litan Manila. On the contrary, these 
land boundaries were firmly established, 
each town becoming a municipal corpo- 
ration under the administrative code. 
The rapid industrial and commercial 
development of the metropolitan area, 
with its concomitant over-urbanization, 
makes necessary the reexamination of 
land boundaries and uses. 


All seven suburban cities and towns 
are within a range of five kilometers 
from the centre of the City of Manila. 
Most of them are on a hilly region, 
and are rapidly developing into resi- 
dential places. Many housing projects 
are being established for the low and 
high income groups. Also, a growing 
number of commercial and _ industrial 
establishments are to be found in all 
of Manila’s suburban towns. 


Quezon City to the northeast is a 
new city. Originally conceived under 
the social justice program of the late 


President Manuel L. Quezon as a place 
wherein to house the factory workers 
and laborers of an overly populated 
Manila, it was granted its city charter 
in 1989. In 1948, when it was select- 
ed as the site of the future capital of 
the Philippines, its area was increased 
to 15,660 hectares, more than twice its 
original size. This city is now being 
developed into the capital city of the 
Philippines; a major part of the na- 
tional government services and _ facili- 
ties now located in Manila are to be 


transferred to Quezon City. 


Metropolitan Manila has a total land 
area of 36,220 hectares. 


Physical Facilities and Services 


Manila’s water supply comes from 
Quezon City and the suburbs. The prin- 
cipal source of electricity for Metropo- 
litan Manila comes from the Caliraya 
hydro-electric plant 80 kilometers south- 
east of Manila City. 


TABLE | 
POPULATION AND AREA OF METROPOLITAN MANILA 


POPULATION AREA DENSITY 
in hectares per hectare 
1939 1948 1960 1939-48 1960 1939 1948 1960 
Manila 623,492 983,906 1.149.000 3,700 3,700 169 270 3i1 
Quezon City 39,013 107,977 395,020 7,380 15,660 5 15 25 
Pasay City 55,161 88,728 132,549 1,480 1,480 37 58 90 
Caloocan 38,820 58208 146,709 11,870 8,525 3 5 17 
Makati 83,530 41,825 114418 1,340 1,710 25 81 67 
Mandaluyong 18,200 26,309 79,311 1,190 1,680 15 22 47 
Parafaque 21,125 28,884 61,753 1,480 1,950 14 19 82 
San Juan 18,870 31,493 56,945 2670 1,515 7 12 38 
Metropolitan 
Manila 848,211 1,366,840 2,135,705 31,110 36,220 27 44 59 
Sources: Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Office of the Treasurer and Engineer in 


towns of Metropolitan Manila and Rizal Province. 
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Thirty years ago, Manila’s under- 
ground drainage and sewerage systems 
were probably adequate for the needs 
of the city. Today, with the tremendous 
increase in population and the heavy 
demands of industries, the drainage as 
well as the sewerage and water distri- 
bution systems have become quite in- 
adequate. 


The overstraining of services and 
physical facilities through uncontrolled 
development and over-urbanization can 
result in the loss of human lives and 
properties. Manila is learning this les- 
son at great cost to itself. For example, 
during the rainy season of 1943, a few 
days of heavy rainfall submerged a great 
portion of the city. For days, the city 
lay with flood heights much higher than 
any attained previously. In 1947, and 
again in 1951, heavy rains seriously. in- 
undated the. city. 


Recently, during the typhoon of the 
28th of May 1960, disaster struck un- 
expectedly at 4:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the onrush of swift river 
floods swept away hundreds of squat- 
ters’ shanties along the river banks. A 
great many people, mostly women and 
children, perished in the swirling waters. 
The higher places of Caloocan, Quezon 
City and San Juan suffered just as 
heavily in lives and properties as the 
lowlands of Manila. Two months later, 
the flash floods reoccurred with the loss 
of more human lives and more property. 


Studies attribute these disasters to 
the very rapid rate of development of 
the higher suburban towns east of Ma- 
nila particularly in the last five years. 
Deforestation, levelling of the land, pav- 
ing of roads, construction of buildings 
and other public works created a run- 
off for the overflowing Marikina and 
Pasig rivers. The flood waters were 


temporarily slowed by the antiquated 
drainage and sewerage systems, and 
were dammed at low bridges by accu- 
mulated refuse from squatter shanties 
and an overgrowth of water lilies. When 
the pressure of the rising waters in the 
higher areas broke through these obs- 
tructions, it was as if dams broke. The 
racing current surged. downstream, 
sweeping away many shanties together 
with their occupants. 


During the dry season, the situa- 
tion is reversed: Manila suffers a se- 
rious shortage of water.’ Experts be- 
lieve that the water supply at the 
source should be at least twice present 
capacity and that the underground sys- 
tem of water distribution should be 
changed if immediate needs are to be 
adequately satisfied. 


As the core city and economic base 
of the suburban towns, Manila absorbs 
the greatest impact of over-urbaniza- 
tion. The rapid and unbridled develop- 
ment of the surrounding towns, instead 
of relieving the pressure in Manila seems 
only to worsen the situation. The re- 
sulting ills of over-urbanization have 
spread to the rapidly growing communi- 
ties of the suburbs. 


Blighted and congested slum areas, 
uncollected refuse, heavy and insoluble 
traffic conditions, overcrowded schools 
and jails, lack of fire hydrants, water 
shortage and low water pressure, ris- 
ing criminality, prostitution and juvenile 
delinquency are problems that are no 
longer the exclusive concern of Manila. 
These problems and many others have 
begun to invade Quezon City and the 
other suburbs. In Quezon City, the fa- 
cilities of the Philippine Army are in 
constant use to help in the collection 
and disposal of refuse. The Army has 


5 Manila’s potable water is safe to drink from 
tap. 
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also been asked to help in the repair 
of streets. Conditions seem to be in a 
continuing state of “emergency,” be- 
cause local government resources and 
services are far too inadequate to cope 
with the rapid development of com- 
merce and industry and the-ever greater 
rate of population increase. 


Urban Planning 


City of Manila. It has been said that 
Manila was one of the most damaged 
cities in the world during the last war. 
Only a few days of arson and wide- 
spread demolition of buildings reduced 
the heart and major portions of the city 
into shambles. Those were the libera- 
tion days of 1945. Today, the walled 
city of Intramuros in the main still lies 
in ruins cluttered with hundreds of squa- 
ters’ shanties, while also holding some 
newly constructed buildings. 


The period immediately following lib- 
eration provided opportunity for replan- 
ning and reconstructing Manila. In the 
early days of 1946, a plan for “a new 
city” was submitted to the authorities. 
Problems of immediate survival and re- 
covery from the deep wounds of the 
war, however, made first claim on the 
attention of the policy makers. It was 
not until very much later, in 1954, when 
a master plan for Manila emerged. By 
then it was obviously much too late to 
do any major change. In the meantime, 
the pre-war zoning ordinance, based on 
an outmoded plan that is hardly appro- 
priate and responsive to the demands of 
changed conditions, was brought back 
into force. 


An Urban Planning Commission was 
created in 1946 to prepare general 
plans, zoning and subdivision regula- 
tions for urban areas.* The following 


6 Executive Order No. 98, March 1i, 1946. 


year, with the inauguration of a new 
national administration, a Real Property 
Board “to attend to problems involving 
real estate in connection with the plan- 
ning of the City of Manila,” was creat- 
ed.’ It is not known what accomplish- 
ments or concrete measures resulted 
from the studies made by either the 
Urban Planning Commission of 1946 or 
the Real Property Board of 1947. 


The Master Plan for the City of 
Manila of 1954 is nothing more than 
a physical plan unaccompanied by se- 
rious economic or social studies. It sug- 
gests a new arrangement of city streets 
and thoroughfares, transportation term- 
inals, shopping centres, sites for govern- 
ment and semi-government buildings, 
parks and playgrounds, including a pat- 
tern of land uses. Six circumferential 
routes are proposed to help solve Ma- 
nila’s serious traffic problems and solu- 
tions are suggested to problems of in- 
dustrial congestion and maldistribution. 


The text of zoning regulations to im- 
plement this plan was subjected to pub- 
lic hearings as required by law. A final 
draft was then prepared by the Com- 
mission and forthwith submitted to the 
Municipal Board. The Board conducted 
public hearings on the final draft, but 
failed to enact a new zoning ordinance 
for the city. And so the City of Manila, 
with a present population of over a 
million, has grown on the old pattern 
established by the pre-war 1940 zoning 
ordinance, an ordinance based on a 
town plan designed in 1928 when a 
population of about one-half million 
occupied the same area of land.® 


Governed by an outmoded zoning 
ordinance administered with laxity and 


7 Administrative Order No. 38, July 12, 1947. 


8 National Planning Commission, “Master 
Plan for the City of Manila,” June 30, 1954. 
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callous indifference by a succession of 
political administrations, Manila today 
has become an extremely congested city 
with streets and land uses in a state of 
indescribable disorder. In a recent re- 
port, the National Planning Commis- 
sion stated that more than 50 per cent 
of the city suffers from indiscriminate 
mixture of land uses and that laxity in 
the matter of permits and licensing has 
produced a situation where industries 
and commercial establishments have 
been allowed in places where they 
should not have been tolerated.® 


The enormity of the problem is seen 
as one realizes that one third of the 
country’s total industries operates in 
Metropolitan Manila, with 50 per cent 
thereof concentrated in the City of Ma- 
nila.!° With a very bad traffic situation 
and hardly any space left for expansion 
within the City of Manila, the develop- 
ment of the suburban towns proceeds 
at a rapid rate. 


Quezon City. In 1948, the Congress of 
the Philippines enacted a law creating 
a Capital City Planning Commission.” 
This law designated Quezon City as the 
capital of the Philippines and perma- 
nent seat of the National Government, 
and increased its land area by twice the 
original size. The Commission was di- 
rected to “submit to the President with- 
in one year after its organization the 
master plan of the Capital City of the 
Philippines” and was “charged with the 
execution of the master plan as approved 
by the President.” The President under 
the law would issue “bonds in the 


® National Planning Commission, ‘“‘Growth of 
Manila,” presented in the UN Seminar on Re- 
gional Planning, Tokyo, 1958. 

10See map of industrial dispersion in the 
Philippines, as of February 1, 1960, prepared 
by the Office of National Planning, National 
Economic Council, p. 99. 

11 Republic Act No. 333, July 17, 1948. 


amount of twenty million pesos, the 
proceeds of which shall be used as a 
revolving fund for the acquisition of 
private estates, the subdivision of the 
area, and the construction of streets, 
bridges, waterworks, sewerage and 
other municipal improvement in the 
Capital City of the Philippines.” ** 


With the Quezon City Master Plan 
completed and approved by the Presi- 
dent in 1949, and the source and method 
of financing together with the imple- 
menting authority all determined in the 
law, the important foundations for see- 
ing the plan realized were established. 
One might have expected the new capi- 
tal city to begin actually to take shape. 
This was not what happened. 


After the national elections of 1949, 
the elected President, by executive or- 
der, abolished the Capital City Plan- 
ning Commission, the National Urban 
Commission and the Real Property 
Board, transferring the “powers, duties 
and functions” of these three agencies 
to a newly created agency within the 
Office of the President, known as the 
National Planning Commission.** 


With the exception of a few lots that 
had been purchased by the government 
and a zoning and subdivision ordinance 
that had been adopted by the Quezon 
City Government in 1956, no further 
action on the Master Plan for Quezon 
City of implementary nature had been 
taken. 


The National Planning Commission 
has also devised an outline of a plan 
for the municipalities within Metropo- 
litan Manila. It is, however, too skele- 
tal in form to be utilized as a guide 
for the municipalities. 


12 Ibid., Sec. 6. 
13 Ibid., Sec. 8. 
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As a matter of fact, the whole ques- 
tion of the responsibility for planning 
and development might now be viewed 
from an entirely new light as a result 
of the recent passage by Congress of 
the so-called Local Autonomy Law of 
1959."* This far-reaching law on local 
governments in the Philippines grants 
planning functions to local administra- 
tions. This law empowers the local mun- 
icipal boards or city councils in cities 
and municipal councils in municipali- 
ties to adopt zoning and subdivision 
ordinances or regulations. Although the 
National Planning Commission may be 


pulation at 27,535,912.° In comparison, 
the census totals for 1939 and 1948 
were 16,000,303 and 19,234,182, respec- 
tively. These figures indicate that from 
1939 to 1948 there was a population 
increase of 20.2 per cent, while _per- 
centage increase from 1948 to 1960 was 
43.2. 


An Inter-Agency Committee on De- 
mography established in April, 1958 es- 
timated the birth rate in the Philippines 
at about 50 and the death rate at about 
20. This committee placed the rate of 
natural increase close to 30 for each 
1000 or three per cent annually. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH 
FOR METROPOLITAN MANILA AND FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1903-1960 


Percentage Rate 


Area or Locality 
ene 1903-1918 1918-1939 1939-1948 1948-1960 
Metropolitan Manila 2.58 4.32 5.02 4.01 
Manila 1.65 3.99 4.80 1,38 
Quezon City * 20.10 11.01 12.13 
Pasay City 6.51 5.46 5.06 3.60 
Caloocan 7.90 3.40 4.15 8.50 
San Juan 10.70 6.90 5.15 5.37 
Mandaluyong * 15.55 3.84 10.23 
Makati 9.70 4.92 1.94 9.40 
Paranaque 7.50 0.23 3.37 6.93 
Philippines 1.92 2.92 1.90 3.22 


* No population data for this locality are available from published results of the 1903 Census. 


consulted from time to time, the local 
governments reserve to themselves the 
final decision on master plans prepared 
by the national government. 


Population 


The census of the Philippines that is 
just nearing completion places the po- 


14 Republic Act No. 2264, June 19, 1959. 


The United Nations projections of 
population trends to the year 1980 for 
the Philippines is 50,840,000. The results 
of the 1960 census seem to indicate that 
the population will double in even less 


15 The 1960 Census enumerations commenced 
February, 1960. The final results are not ex- 
pected to deviate too much from the figures 
now announced as tentative. 
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than 20 years, if the present trends 
continue. 


As to what proportion of the popula- 
tion lives in urban areas, the answer 
would be either 24.1 per cent or 31.1 
per cent, depending on which definition 
of “urban area” ‘is used, i.e., the de- 
finition of the 19389 and 1948 censuses, 
or the classification of urban areas 
used by the Philippine Statistical Sur- 
vey of Households (PSSH). The 1939 
and 1948 censuses define urban areas 
as “Manila and poblaciones [adminis- 
trative centres of the municipalities] of 
all sizes,’ in which case, the answer 
would be 24.1 per cent urban. The 
PSSH, on the other hand; classifies urban 
areas as “the chartered cities and pro- 
vincial capitals, and Metropolitan Ma- 
nila.” Under such classification, 31.1 
per cent would be the proportion living 
in the urban areas. ; 


Metropolitan Manila, with its total 
land area of 36,220 hectares, now sup- 
ports a population of 2,135,705. Of this, 
the City of Manila alone, with its very 
limited space of 3,700 hectares carries 
a resident population of 1,149,000. The 
population of this city alone is larger 
than the total aggregate population of 
all its seven suburban towns, by about 
16.5 per cent.’® Within the City of Ma- 
nila itself, the population densities rise 
to as high as 600 or more per hectare 
in some of its fourteen districts. 


Quezon City registered a population 
of 395,020 in 1960. It has become the 
second most populous of the 34 char- 
tered cities in the Philippines. From a 
population of 107,977 in 1948, this ra- 


pidly growing suburban town has more. 


than trebled its population within the 
last ten years. Its large land area of 


161960 Census. See map of Metropolitan 
Manila, p. 91. 


15,660 hectares of rolling country, the 
construction of several housing pro- 
jects, and the projected transfer of the 
seat of the national government from 
Manila to this suburban city, probably 
account for its very rapid increase of 
population, largely through migration. 


Pasay City, the suburban community 
south of Manila with its 132,549 inha- 
bitants, is the sixth most populous of 
the 34 chartered cities in the Philip- 
pines. With 146,709 residents, the sub- 
urban municipality of Caloocan has a 
slightly larger population than Pasay 
City. 


The population growth of Metropoli- 
tan Manila and its component parts 
may be better illustrated by Table II, 
prepared by the Office of Statistical 
Coordination and Standards of the Na- 
tional Economic Council. 


The table above shows a marked de- 
cline in the population growth rate of 
Manila from 4.80 per cent in 1939-1948 
to 1.38 per cent in 1948-1960. The gra- 
dual decline in the rate of growth of 
Pasay City to the south throughout the 
years since 1903 should also be noted. 
Such decline is matched, however, by 
the sharp rise in the rate of develop- 
ment of the four suburban municipali- 
ties. There is evidence to show that an 
overflow created by a state of over- 
urbanization of Manila and Pasay cities 
has spilled over to the suburban areas. 
Incidentally, these industrially develop- 
ing municipalities are administrative 
subdivisions of the neighboring Rizal 
Province. Their sharp rise in popula- 
tion is reflected in the fact that Rizal 
Province has more than doubled _ its 
population, as’shown in the 1960 Census. 


The Philippine Statistical Survey of 
Households (PSSH), based on lata com- 
piled for the month of May 1957, has 


| | 
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made available figures which show how 
the population is distributed by age 
groups. 


III 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY AGE GROUPS 


Metro- 


politan 
All_ages 100.0 1000 
0-14 41.9 45.7 
15-44 46.5 41.0 
45-64 9.6 10.2 
65-over 2.0 3.1 


It is to be noted that there is a lower 
proportion of the younger groups in 
Metropolitan Manila than in the Philip- 
pines as a whole. There is also a lower 
percentage of the aged, 65 years and 
over in Metropolitan Manila than in the 
whole country. This probably is a re- 
flection to some degree of the migration 
of young adults seeking employment in 
Manila. It is probable too that the 
effect of urbanization has been to re- 
duce fertility. 

There is evidence in the census data 
that the age of marriage has been higher 
in Metropolitan Manila, and that there 
have been lower proportions of mar- 
tiages in Metropolitan Manila than in 
the other regions for many decades. 


Economic Conditions 


The Philippine economy is one of 
“free enterprise”, shaped primarily by 
the non-governmental sector. Only in 
rare instances does the government en- 
ter the field of industry as entrepre- 
neur; when it enters, it does so tempo- 
rarily and only in those instances where 
to undertake them is to respond to a 
public need or where private initiative 
is unable to venture into the field. 


Indeed, it is the declared policy of 
the government to encourage private 
capital. Toward this end, incentives are 
offered in such forms as liberal exten- 
sion of credit, facilities for marketing 
and distribution, subsidies and a five- 
year tax exemption for “new and neces- 
sary industries.” Protection to local in- 
dustries is extended through import 
restrictions and monetary exchange con- 
trols. 


Manila is the commercial and indus- 
trail centre of the Philippines. As the 
seat of the national government, it is 
also the country’s political as well as 
administrative centre. In Manila are 
located the leading universities, colleges, 
schools and cultural institutions of the 
country. But then also within the same 
area ace mainly concentrated the coun- 
try’s unemployed, not to mention the 
country’s densest areas that are being 
rapidly blighted by spreading colonies 
of squatters and destitute migrants. 

As the principal port of entry for 
raw materials and finished products, 
Manila provides a ready market for 
manufactured goods. This, together with 
the availability of power and other re- 
sources, has generated the rapid growth 
of industries within the city and its 
suburbs. Nearly one third of all indus- 
trial establishments in the country is 
concentrated in Metropolitan Manila." 
Among these industries are textile mills, 
iron and steel, pulp and paper, ply- 
wood and veneer plants, transporta- 
tion, canning, bottling and glass facto- 
ries, and all kinds of tertiary and non- 
productive but labour-oriented enter- 
prises. 

17 Of a total of 7208 operating establish- 
ments for industry groups, 8 are in Ma- 
nila. The 1956 Annual Survey of Manufacturers 


(Manila, 1958). See map of industrial disper- 
sion in the Philippines, p. 99. 
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From the period previous to 1945 and 
onwards to 1954, a greater number of 
establishments was organized in Ma- 
nila proper as compared to the suburbs. 
From 1955 to the present, however, 
the number of industries established in 
the suburbs has surpassed the number 
established in Manila over the same pe- 


riod."® 


The percentage of those employed by 
major industry groups in Metropolitan 
Manila, with the exception of agricul- 
ture and mining, is three times greater 
than the percentage for these indus- 
tries throughout the Philippines. This 
is shown in Table IV, prepared by the 
Philippine Statistical Survey of House- 
holds in May, 1957. 


It is to be noted that Metropolitan 
Manila accounts for a good portion 
of the employed labour force. The 
City Government of Manila alone em- 
ploys some 14,000 people. The va- 
rious departments and offices of the na- 
tional government located for the most 
part within Manila have close to 200,000 
employees. The transfer of these de- 
partments and offices from the City of 
Manila to the new capital site should 
create an impact upon the economy of 
these places. 


The government itself, as a large em- 
ploying institution, is an economic po- 
wer in the area. More than this, the 
status of its public services, its tax and 
regulatory policies should be a major 
influence in shaping the economic struc- 
ture of the city and the suburbs. It 
would be interesting to study, for ex- 
ample, the extent to which the city’s 
retail and wholesalers tax and its gaso- 
line tax have influenced the movement 


18 The National Economic Council and Bu- 
reau of the Census and Statistics, Survey of Ma- 
nufacturers (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1958- 
1959). 


of industries and the mobility of labour 
and capital within the metropolitan 
area. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOUR 
FORCE BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, MAY 1957* 


Industry Group jl Philip- 
Manila pines 
Agriculture, forestry, 
hunting, fishing, 
mining 0.8 55.3 
Construction 4.4 2.5 
Manufacture 19.3 11.3 
Commerce 17.2 9.0 
Transport, storage 
and communication 7.4 2.7 
Covernment and 
other services 37.0 9.3 
Other industries — 0.6 
Industry not reported 0.6 0.7 
Total employees 86.7 91.4 
Unemployed 14.3 8.7 
Total 101.3** 100.1 


* Source: University of the Philippines Sta- 
tistical Centre. 

** Rounding errors account for a total of 
more than 100. 


Nonetheless, Manila constitutes the 
primary economic base of the suburban 
towns. It remains the chief source and 
place of employment for the commut- 
ing suburban people. Metropolitan Ma- 
nila might indeed be regarded as the 
country’s primary economic base. 


Reliable data on the status of unem- 
ployment are not available. However, 
figures on the size of the labour force 
and its percentage of unemployed in 
Metropolitan Manila, as compared to 
the country as a whole, show the fol- 
lowing table. 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
BY SEX IN METROPOLITAN MANILA AND 
THE PHILIPPINES* 


Metropolitan Manila Philippines 
Males Females Males Females 
Percentage of Population 
Aged 10 and Over in the 
Labour Force 62.9 31.2 80.4 42.9 
Percentage of Unemployed 
in the Labour Force 14.6 14.1 5.1 4.7 


*From Records of the Philippine Statistical Survey of Households for May, 1957. 


The figures in Table V indicate low 
proportions of males and females in 
Metropolitan Manila who are available 
to produce goods and services. This con- 
dition might be explained by the pres- 
ence of a great proportion of students, 
retired persons and wives who do not 
seek employment. Furthermore, not only 
do the figures show a relatively smaller 
percentage of the labour force to the 
population in Metropolitan Manila, but 
a very much higher proportion of un- 
employed males and females in Manila 
as compared to the rest of the Philip- 
pines. This high level of unemploy- 
ment in Manila may reflect a difference 
in the incidence of underemployment 
as compared to the rural areas. In- 
deed, one would expect agricultural 
workers to be especially subject to un- 
deremployment; whereas in urban areas, 
underemployment is more likely to be 
the outcome when labour is in excess 


supply. 


In this connection, the school popu- 
lation of Manila alone number as high 
as 390,552 students in 1958. Concen- 
trated within the city area are a total 
of 225 other schools, public and _pri- 


vate.’® The University of the Philippines, 
the state university, still maintains a 
few units in the City of Manila, such 
as the College of Medicine and the 
Institute of Public Administration. Most 
units of this University have been moved 
to its campus at Diliman, Quezon City. 


The law fixes the minimum wage at 
four pesos per day. This minimum is 
to be observed both in rural as well as 
urban areas. The law does not apply 
to situations where the crop-sharing sys- 
tem is the practice and where the land 
under cultivation is less than 10 hec- 
tares. The uniform application of the 
minimum wage to both the cities as 
well as the rural areas, where cheaper 
labour might have been a major attrac- 
tion to set up industries, in effect tends 
to “push” the industries to Manila and 
other cities where power, transport and 
the like are more assured. This would 
be especially true with the manufac- 
ture of perishable goods. In view of 
this, the policy of the government for 
the dispersal of these industries would 
seem to be even more difficult to 
achieve. 

19 From the records of the Bureau of Public 


and Private Schools and the Division of City 
Schools, City Government of Manila. 
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The government in 1949 launched a 
bold industrial development program. 
To support such a program the govern- 
ment went into deficit spending. A vast 
program of public works and the im- 
portation of foreign machinery and other 
goods were carried out. As a result, 
the balance of trade further deteriorated 
from an already bad situation, and the 
Philippine international dollar reserve 
dipped to an alarmingly low level. 


To check inflation and spiralling 
prices, a “retrenchment policy” was 
adopted. Controls and other fiscal res- 
traints were instituted and public bor- 
rowing was restricted. In addition, a 
marginal fee of 25 per cent on dollar- 
peso exchange was adopted by legisla- 
tive act. 


The economy recovered. Within a 
brief period, production increased; for- 
eign trade was enhanced through a 
greater volume of exports to the world 
markets for the country’s main export- 
able products, viz., copra, sugar, Ma- 
nila hemp, metal ores and lumber. The 
high prices went down, unemployment 
decreased in Metropolitan Manila, and 
the dollar reserves climbed to a more 
comfortable level. In this connection, 
the hypothesis might be advanced that 
it was deficit spending, which was 
brought about in the crisis, that pre- 
cisely laid the ground for the rapid rate 
of industrial development that today is 
taking place in the suburban towns of 
Metropolitan Manila. 


The economy has so recovered that 
the Central Bank is now able to afford 
a new policy of limited decontrol. Of 
course, the hope is towards full decon- 
trol, in order to replace an artificial 
development under the present system 
of controls, with a more natural and 
healthful development of the economy. 


Social Organization and Stratification 


The social effects of the high state 
of over-urbanization in Manila finds 
manifestation in the family size, family 
relationship, social status and in the in- 
cidence of crime, delinquency and pros- 
titution among the inhabitants in the 
city, in comparison with the condition 
of the family in the rural areas. | 

As previously indicated, there is a 
lower proportion of the younger ages 
and those aged 65 years and over in 
Metropolitan Manila. The burden of 
dependency in Metropolitan Manila is 
proportionally lower than that of the 
Philippines as a whole. This condition 
is more than offset, however, by a 
higher proportion of unemployed in 
Metropolitan Manila. Such state of un- 
employment creates a heavy social bur- 
den to the city. 

The younger adult who migrates to 
Manila or the suburbs leaves his en- 
larged family clan in the provinces to 
join a friend or relation in the big city. 
He migrates for the opportunity of a 
new and better life. He takes this step 
to escape poverty and with the knowl- 
edge that after all, “no one actually 
starves to death in Manila.” He very 
soon finds that, among others, the mo- 
ney economy drives him to seek em- 
ployment. He seeks refuge in the house 
of a friend or relation, perhaps in one 
of the squatters’ areas. Here he learns 
how to get about in the town. He would 
be fortunate to get temporary employ- 
ment as a vendor or as a member of 
a road gang or construction group. On 
a full time job, he gets at least four 
pesos a day. Out of job, he joins the 
vast army of the city’s unemployed.*° 


20 An actual case in a survey of a squatter 
area conducted by the social welfare unit of 
the Social Welfare Administration in collabo- 
ration with the health department of the City 
of Manila. 
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To go back to the provinces would 
be a difficult, if not an impossible thing 
for him to do, for he will lose face and 
there will be nothing to go back to in 
the first place. In despair he will pur- 
sue occupations outside of the law. Per- 
haps time and circumstances will per- 
mit him to learn a skill. In such a case, 
steady work may come through some 
labour union. With the years, he will 
begin to have his own family. But his 
family will be different from the one 
to which he belonged in the province. 
It will be a smaller one that will lack 
that filial kinship and cohesion that was 
the essence of the extended family that 
he left long ago. 


This is not to say, however, that 
close kinship of large, extended fami- 
lies does not exist in some: measure in 
urban Manila. Clannishness and _ neigh- 
borliness are a general part of the Fili- 
pino way of life. They are necessary 
features of insecurity and underdevelop- 
ment. 


Traces of the rural-provincial struc- 
ture of the extended family are to some 
extent reflected in the social status of 
the city mayor, the municipal mayor 
and other heads of local governments. 
The barangay of the old pre-Spanish 
period was ruled by a headman or datu 
to whom everyone in the barangay 
owed respect and from whom every- 
one expected justice and protection. 
Ecologically, the mayor is the “head- 
man” of the community. He is expected 
on a personal basis to minister to the 
personal needs of individual residents. 
Therefore, the mayor is continuously 


214 small and autonomous settlement of 
pre-Spanish times that had been originally or- 
through migration of Malay families 
rom other Southeast Asian islands in large 
sailboats called barangay. 


approached for jobs or financial assist- 
ance, advices on family domestic prob- 
lems, performance of marriage ceremo- 
nies, sponsorship of fiestas, family cel- 
ebrations, even funerals. He is obliged 
to play such a role as part of or in 
addition to the time demanded of him 
in building and mending his political 
fences. Indeed, he finds very little time 
for his administrative duties. 


Clan-filial relationships find reflection 
in the bureaucracy itself. Administrative 
heads of units assume a parent symbol 
to the work force. At times an attempt 
is made to establish familial relations 
with “the Chief,” either directly or 
indirectly through members of his fa- 
mily. To some, this is quite the normal 
thing to do, especially should one hap- 
pen to have come from the same prov- 
ince or region as one’s superior. After 
all, it might be said generally that the 
relationship of the executive to his job 
and those whom he directs is a very 
personal one. 


Therefore, it should not be unusual 
after a while, for one to invite the boss 
to act as sponsor (padrino) in the bap- 
tism of one’s child, or the wedding of 
one’s son or daughter. Such a happy 
event cements relationships and _ the 
boss becomes one’s “compadre.” The 
tie of kinship is a personal one, an 
honest one perhaps; one which may 
even outlast the next generation. It 
should not be amiss under such cir- 
cumstances to give the boss a gift or to 
do him unusual favours on occasion. In 
any case, an important aspect of such 
relationship is that invariably, from the 
point of view of the subordinate, he 
has enlisted his compadre-boss in a 
measure of social security for himself 
and perhaps the members of his family. 
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Familial relationships are a part of 
the essential character of the Philip- 
pine administrative organization. They 
must have a considerable influence in 
shaping the character and functions of 
the organization. This is an area where 
deeper studies may yield new data and 
insights that will shed more light on 
the problem of making the administra- 
tive organization, in the context of the 
social and cultural norms of the locality, 
a more effective instrument in sharing 
the tasks of economic and social deve- 
lopment. 


There is also evidence to the general 
proposition that urbanization has result- 
ed in the loosening, and at times even 
the dislocation, of family ties. The legal 
prohibition of divorces, however, seems 
to be a deterrent to the breaking up of 
marriages, although there have been in 
Manila courts an increasing number of 
cases of “separation from bed and 
board.” Parental care of children in 
Metropolitan Manila has also suffered in 
some degree. The struggle for livelihood, 
the lack of facilities required for the 
healthy growth of children, the poor 
substandard conditions in blighted areas 
—all these have contributed to the rise 
of crime, juvenile delinquency and pros- 
titution in Metropolitan Manila. The 
crime rate, although somewhat high, is 
under control. 


In the Philippines, economic change 
has been reflected in the social struc- 
ture. World War II had brought con- 
siderable changes. While the basic pat- 
tern remained the same, there has been 
increasing mobility among the classes, 
particularly in the middle and lower 
classes. 


Highest in the social ladder are the 
large land-owning class, producers of 
basic agricultural crops for export, and 


the growing number of the industrialists 
who occupy commanding positions in 
the economy. Belonging to the lowest 
social strata are, of course, the army of 
landless tenants, the industrial workers, 
the unemployed and underemployed. 


The war years brought about the 
emergence of the “buy and sell” crowd, 
especially in the City of Manila. Capi- 
tal and credit gained laid the basis for 
a newly rich middle class in the Metro- 
politan area. The opportunities provid- 
ed by the periods of rehabilitation and 
development enabled these groups to be 
better entrenched both economically 
and socially in the post-war era. This 
group, together with the rise of a young 
entrepreneurial group, constitutes an ex- 
panding middle class. 


The lower middle class would include 
the “jeepney” ** drivers, shopkeepers of 
corner stores, rank-and-file employees of 
government, sidewalk and market ven- 
dors, the petty politicians, the restau- 
rant and nightclub hostesses and “per- 
centage operators.” These are the most 
mobile, oftentimes the most unstable 
and certainly the noisiest of the classes. 


II 


In the context of the role of local 
administration in economic and social 
development, the impact of adminis- 
trative structure, functions and opera- 
tions is a very real one. What is de- 
sirable is to achieve such an adminis- 
trative pattern as would make for bet- 
ter responsiveness to the needs and 
wishes of the local people, through ade- 
quate and efficient services. More than 
this, the problem includes the adoption 

22 “Jeepneys” are U.S. Army surplus jeeps 
locally converted to vehicles that can carry as 


many as ten passengers. There are about 60,000 
of these in Manila and environs. 
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of the means by which the capacity of 
the local administrators are increased 
in order to effectively deal with the 
growing pains of development. 


From the experience of growing ci- 
ties in Metropolitan Manila and else- 
where in the Philippines, one demons- 
trated need is a unified structure at 
the top which would improve the rela- 
tions between the Mayor and the City 
Council, on the one hand, and the 
Mayor and his executive departments, 
on the other. Another need relates to 
the proper utilization of a competent 
management staff enjoying the confi- 
dence and support of the city executive, 
and the adoption of approaches, tech- 
niques and procedures for a more ef- 
fective administration of city or local 
affairs. Also of fundamental. relevance 
are the questions of financial resources, 
local-central relations and politics in 
administration. These directly influence 
the success or failure of the city’s ad- 
ministrative machinery in its endeavor 
to find solutions to such concrete prob- 
lems as the squatters, housing, traffic, 
flood control, sewerage and a host of 
other problems. 


Administrative Organization** 


The City of Manila. On the whole, 
it might be said that the City of Ma- 
nila is able to render reasonably satis- 
factory services to its residents. At the 
head of the Government is an elected 
Mayor who, with the assistance of his 


23 This section primarily deals on the ad- 
ministrative structure of Manila and Quezon 
City, and their respective administrative reform 
programs. It might be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that the administrative structures of the 
33 other Philippine cities are essentially the 
same as that of the City of Manila, the charter 
(including many weak features) of which was 
used as a model in the drafting of the various 
city charters. 


administrative staff, directs the eight 
line departments and services of the 
city, namely: finance, police, fire, assess- 
ment, engineering and public works, 
schools, health and public services (col- 
lection and disposal of refuse). There 
is also a vice-mayor. By recent law, 
the Vice-Mayor was made the “presid- 
ing officer” of the Municipal Board, the 
legislative body of the city government. 


From each of the four political dis- 
tricts in Manila are elected five coun- 
cilors to the Municipal Board. The Ma- 
yor, the Vice-Mayor and Councilors 
hold office for a term of four years. 


Victorious candidates for elective po- 
sitions in the city are determined on 
the basis of the highest number of votes 
for each of these positions, regardless 
of party affiliations. This has made pos- 
sible the present situation in the City of 
Manila where the Mayr belongs to the 
majority or Nacionalista Party, while the 
Vice-Mayor belongs to the opposition 
or Liberal Party.** 


Within the City Government of Ma- 
nila, financed from city revenues, are 
services that are administratively inde- 
pendent of the city authorities. These 
services are extensions of national gov- 
ernment services, and are supervised by 
national authorities. They include the 
Office of the City Auditor, the Law De- 
partment, the Municipal Courts, and 
the Office of the Sheriff of Manila. Un- 
der the same category is the Division 
of City Schools which was listed pre- 
viously among the eight line depart- 
ments. Among the departments, this di- 
vision receives the largest financial sup- 
port from the city government, but is 
nevertheless part of the national sys- 

*4 The same situation now obtains in the na- 


tional government, where there is a Nacionalis- 
ta President and a Liberal Vice-President. 
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tem of education, and thus functions 
under the administrative supervision of 
the national Department of Education. 


Directly under the supervision of the 
Mayor, but separated from the line de- 


‘ partments, are a number of special 


services. These are the Manila Civil 
Defense and Disaster Organization, 
Youth Welfare Council,?* City Library, 
Manila Zoological and Botanical Gar- 
dens, the Board of Tax Appeals and 
the Meat Inspection Board. Aside from 
these services, there are ad hoc boards 
and committees composed of representa- 
tives of citizens groups that advise the 
Mayor on policy questions covering spe- 
cified matters. 


Within the Office of the Mayor are 
his administrative and management 
staffs, each headed by an assistant sec- 
retary who is directly responsible to the 
Secretary to the Mayor. In practice, 
however, there is a direct channel of 
communication between the Mayor and 
the head of the management staff. The 
Office of Management is divided into 
two divisions, namely, the management 
and planning division and the person- 
nel division. The main functions of 
the Office are the planning of the an- 
nual budget, organization and manage- 
ment improvement, recruitment, selec- 
tion, training of personnel and, to a 
limited extent, city planning. 


One major problem of structure con- 
cerns the legal and structural separation 
between the executive and legislative 
functions of the city government. The 
past experience of the City of Manila 
has shown the tendency toward the 
isolation of these two bodies from each 
other. There has also been an inclina- 


25 Formerly known as the Council for the 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 


tion for the interests of these two poli- 
tical bodies to collide, in spite of the 
fact that the city executive and the 
great majority of the councilors gen- 
erally belong to the same political party. 
Not infrequently, the results were de- 
lays in many important matters that 
required prompt action. As a matter of 
fact, liaison men had to be employed 
to improve communication between the 
Mayor and the Municipal Board. This 
device, however, did not seem to im- 
prove the situation. 


In addition, the working procedures 
within the Municipal Board itself seem 
to require improvement. Division among 
its members has invariably resulted in 
deadlocks. Such condition is responsi- 
ble for the failure of the city govern- 
ment in every fiscal year to adopt a 
budget within the deadline laid down 
by the city charter, as well as its failure 
to adopt a new zoning ordinance. 


The situation is further aggravated 
in the enactment of a general law which 
makes the Vice-Mayor of a city the 
presiding officer of the Municipal 
Board.*® Under a recent judicial inter- 
pretation of this law, the Vice-Mayor 
of Manila as presiding officer could parti- 
cipate in the deliberations of the Board, 
sponsor legislation and apparently per- 
form the functions of a duly elected 
councilor. It is not clear now whether 
the Vice-Mayor is an executive or a 
legislative officer. 


The heads and assistant heads of the 
city’s executive departments are ap- 
pointive officials. However, they do not 
owe their tenure of office to the Mayor; 
for it is the President of the Philippines 
who appoints them, with the consent 


26 Republic Act No. 1219, May 10, 1955. 
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of the Commission on Appointments.’ 
Also, it might be pointed out, that the 
President may suspend the Mayor from 
office, pending his investigation or trial, 
for causes specifically provided by law. 


One major restraint upon the pre- 
rogatives of the city executive lies in 
the realm of discipline. A statute of 
general application to local govern- 
ments** requires that all administra- 
tive or disciplinary cases which involve 
the members of the police force shall 
be heard and tried by a majority of all 
members of the Municipal Board or 
City Council. This measure was pur- 
portedly designed to protect the indi- 
vidual rights of policemen. Of some 300 
administrative cases accumulated over 
the years, the Municipal Board of Ma- 
nila so far has been able to take action 
on only one case. In the meantime, by 
provision of the law,”* failure to decide 
a case within 60 days requires the re- 
instatement of the policeman under in- 
vestigation. The almost impossible task 
of implementing the legislation has only 
served to defeat the law itself. 


The year 1951 is an important land- 
mark in the history of the City of Ma- 
nila in particular, and city govern- 
ments in general. In that year, the city 
mayorship for the first time became an 
elective office. Previously, all city mayors 
were appointed by the President of the 
Philippines to “hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the President.” 


The newly elected Mayor of Manila 
launched a reform program in a major 
effort to rid the executive departments 
and offices of graft. Managerial pro- 
cedures whenever possible were adopt- 


27 The same situation generally obtains with 
the other. cities, provinces and the municipali- 
ties. 

28 Republic Act 557, June 17, 1950. 

29 [bid., Sec. 3. 


ed to achieve efficiency. Functions and 
activities were reassessed and changes 
were made in the internal structures 
and operations of the departments. A 
personnel program was adopted and 
higher standards of performance were 
prescribed. With the cooperation of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Bu- 
reau of Public Schools, general exam- 
inations were given to the hundreds 
who lacked the required civil service 
eligibilities, in order to weed out the 
unqualified. Within the Office of the 
Mayor was created a management staff 
to perform planning, budgeting and 
personnel work. A city-wide program 
of in-service training on a continuing 
basis was installed. The transformation 
of the administrative climate at City 
Hall and the improvement of city serv- 
ices became evident within a few 
months. 


The measure of success achieved by 
the city government of Manila may be 
attributed largely to a courageous, de- 
termined Mayor who has placed the full 
weight of his support behind his tech- 
nical staff. It is generally agreed that 


‘ the Mayor won his reelection for three 


consecutive terms on the basis of the 
success of his reform program and on 
his record as an effective administrator. 
In this instance, the city gained by the 
continuity of policy in its programs of 
development, 


In January 1956, upon recommenda- 
tion of his management staff, the city 
executive laid down a program of gov- 
ernment on the following principles: 
(a) a long range fiscal policy based on 
a determination of total revenues from 
all available sources short of taxation, 
including the manner of effectively se- 
curing such revenues; (b) program of 
public improvements and developmen- 
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tal projects geared to the availability of 
resources; and (c) improvement of city 
management through charter revisions 
and administrative reform measures to 
improve efficiency and insure imple- 
mentation of projects under the pro- 
gram of government. In the Mayor’s 
words: 


This plan is designed to push 
through the city’s economic and so- 
cial development at an accelerated 
pace, and it embodies three major 
features: (1) city economic deve- 
lopment and expansion of welfare 
services to help relieve unemploy- 
ment, as well as to lower the cost 
of living in Manila; (2) housing 
development program and the ac- 
quisition by the City of Manila of 
all available land areas, including 
land through reclamation projects 
to relieve congestion and to pro- 
vide low income groups with decent 
housing and facilities; and (3) the 
establishment and maintenance in 
the City of Manila of an institution 
of learning designed to make this 
city a true center of culture and 
education in the country as well as 
in Asia.*° 


Development projects in the program 
under immediate implementation in- 
clude: (1) the Manila Zoological and 
Botanical Gardens (now accomplished); 
(2) City General Hospital (in the pro- 
cess of construction); (3) school build- 
ing program, City Slaughterhouse and 
Stockyard (nearing completion); and 
(4) Quiapo Underpass (under construc- 
tion). Projects under long range plans 
include the City University of Manila, 
foreshore reclamation projects, housing 
development projects on reclaimed land, 
laying power and communication lines 


30 Speech of Mayor Arsenio H. Lacson be- 
fore the Municipal Board during the inaugural 
ceremonies marking the opening of his second 
term of administration, January 1, 1956. 


underground, bigger parks and _play- 
grounds, and farmers’ markets and bus 
terminals. 


The projects now implemented under 
the short range program are financed to- 
tally from surplus revenues of the city. 
The long range projects are proposed 
to be financed with the assistance of 
the national government and through 
the floating of bonds. It is realized, 
however, that the program of low-cost 
housing to relieve congestion, particu- 
larly among the squatters, and that of 
drainage and sewerage will be difficult 
of accomplishment without the coopera- 
tion of the governments of suburban 
towns and the assistance of national 
authorities. 


Quezon City. The organizational 
framework and operations of the gov- 
ernment of Quezon City follow closely 
the basic pattern of Manila.” 


Early in 1959, a group of young pro- 
fessionals, residents of Quezon City or- 
ganized themselves into a civic group 
to work on community problems. Start- 
ing as the Citizens’ League of Quezon 
City, its following increased to include 
several neighborhoods in three months’ 
time. Six months before the elections 
of November 1959, the League decided 
to run six very distinguished men for 
the City Council. To be locally elected 
for the first time were a City Mayor 
and eight members of the City Coun- 
cil. The group, quite enlarged by this 
time, came to be known as the Citizens’ 
League for Good Government. Of more 
than one hundred candidates for the 
Council, all six candidates of the Citi- 
zens’ League won. The six elected in- 
clude a former Supreme Court justice 
and cabinet member, a former ambas- 


31 The same is true of Pasay City, the third 
city within Metropolitan Manila. 
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sador, a former president of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, a former col- 
lege dean and well-known scholar, a 
senior official of the Philippine Congress, 
and a former ranking member of the 
Navy. 


It is here important to note down the 
words spoken by the newly elected 
Mayor who was the appointive incum- 
bent before election: 


It is a good feeling to be able to 
stand on one’s own feet, and be 
free at last of the many restraints 
and the limitations that inhibit peo- 
ple who are supposed to run local 
governments, who are political ap- 
pointees and whose tenures depend 
upon the political discretion of the 
appointing authority representing 
whichever political party that hap- 
pens at the time to be in power in 
the national scene.* 


The City Council within the first 
month of its term of office created three 
technical committees in a move to im- 
prove the city’s administrative system, 
namely, committee on organization and 
administration, committee on finance, 
and committee on development plan- 
ning. Members of the Council were 
assigned to head each of these com- 
mittees. Their composition was drawn 
from residents who were in the mana- 
gerial positions, primarily of the private 
industries. The Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of the 
Philippines, the Management Staff of the 
City of Manila and the Management 
Service of the Budget Commission were 
requested to assist as resource persons. 
Panels from the membership of the three 
council committees were then formed 
to conduct surveys on the needs and 


32 Statement of the Mayor of Quezon City before 
the City Council and panel of experts on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960, outlining his program for reor- 
ganization of the Quezon City government. 


problems of Quezon City. All mem- 
bers of the survey panels served on a 
voluntary basis. 


The survey pane] on organization and 
administration were composed of two 
teams. One team proceeded to conduct 
an administrative survey of the city 
government machinery and the other, 
with the assistance of the Wage and 
Position Classification Office, proceeded 
to undertake the reclassification of some 
3,000 positions in the city government. 


Inasmuch as the actual members of 
the panels were busy men and could 
only engage in part-time work, “task 
forces” were drawn from carefully sel- 
ected personnel of the city government 
itself. All these employees had univer- 
sity degrees and civil service eligibili- 
ties. They were brought to the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration for a 
special two-month training course on 
organization and methods and city man- 
agement. Others joined a management 
analyst course conducted at the Institute 
by the Management Service. A special 
summer course on city administration 
was offered by the Institute of Public 
Administration to selected senior offi- 
cials of Quezon City who were granted 
scholarships by the city to undertake 
the course. At the same time, the facili- 
ties of the Philippine Armed Forces and 
national agencies were used to train 
100 new police recruits and to help in 
the further reorganization of the city 
police department. 


The survey work of the city has been 
progressing satisfactorily. Changes in 
the structure, functions and methods 
of the city administration is to be made 
by the city authorities on the basis of 
reports from the various survey com- 
mittees. A development plan for the 
city is also expected. 
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In terms of the expanding population, 
preliminary findings indicate serious 
problems of inadequacy with respect to 
various services. Garbage trucks and 
facilities are barely adequate for one 
third of the city residents; there is a 
ratio of only 1.2 policemen per 1,000 
population. Moreover, there is almost 
a complete absence of experienced man- 
agerial personnel and effective systems 
for proper administrative control and 
coordination; for records keeping, sup- 
plies and equipment maintenance and 
other auxiliary services. Schools were 
found inadequate for the heavy annual 
demands of a fast growing community; 
temporary relief is obtained by the 
practice of constructing new rooms and 
extensions on existing schools, without 
adding toilet facilities and without bene- 
fit of advice or even the knowledge 
of the superintendent of city schools. 


The Suburban Municipalities. The re- 
sources and structure of the five munici- 
palities of Metropolitan Manila are dif- 
ferent from the cities. Municipalities are 
administrative parts of provinces. They 
are subject to a measure of supervi- 
sion by the provinces with which they 
share a portion of the revenues. Muni- 
cipalities are in turn composed of bar- 
rios or villages. Due to their status, 
therefore, they are much weaker than 
the cities in absorbing the stress of 
population increase and town develop- 
ment. 


Local-Central Government Relations 


By law and tradition, the system of 
government administration in the Phil- 
ippines is unitary and a highly cen- 
tralized one. This unitary, centralized 
character appears to be a survival of 
the Spanish colonial system. Added to 
this is the fact that partisan politics 


pervades the whole governmental struc- 
ture and sets the climate under which 
the national and local governments func- 
tion. The President of the Philippines, 
according to the Constitution, is the 
Chief Executive. He has control over 
all executive departments and exercises 
general supervision over all local gov- 
ernments. Aside from being Chief Exe- 
cutive, the President is also the titular 
head of the political party in power. 


So centrally predominating are the 
major parties that during pre-election 
conventions for local officials, almost all 
the candidates for the elective positions 
of local governments are actually select- 
ed in Manila. In the election process, 
local issues are submerged in favour 
of national politics and issues. 


This high centralization of authority 
at the top of the structure has, on the 
whole, reduced localities to dependen- 
cies, stultifying their administrative 
growth and making them _ invariably 
helpless in the face of many serious 
local problems that are the outgrowth 
of economic and social changes. 


The main policies that govern the 
local administration are laid down na- 
tionally. This has given rise to a measure 
of standardization, leaving the local 
governments without the necessary flex- 
ibility required to deal with local con- 
ditions and needs. Structurally, these 
policies are administered by the national 
departments and offices. When imple- 
mented on the local level, the local 
personnel and facilities are used often- 
times without the national government 
sharing in the costs. For example, the 
city and municipal treasurers are ex of- 
ficio deputies of the national Collector 
of Internal Revenue. As such, they are 
accountable for the collection and cus- 
tody of income taxes and other revenues 
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in the locality that are to be turned 
over to the national government. Under 
the new Civil Service Law, enacted by 
the Congress recently, these treasurers 
are to act also as the local deputies of 
the Civil Service Commissioner, for the 
purpose of attesting all appointments 
made by local officials.** 


Under the unitary system in the Phil- 
ippines, the initiative and main resources 
for local development are centered on 
the national government. Programs for 
housing, community development, rural 
health services, credit facilities, and 
other social services, are the exclusive 
domain of the national agencies. De- 
nied to local governments are services 
that should ordinarily be their functions, 
such as the registration and control of 
vehicles, provision for water supply and 
sewerage, and the administration of main 
thoroughfares. Above all, the important 
area of finance is controlled centrally; 
local taxing powers and the apportion- 
ment of local allocations from national 
revenues are determined by the national 
government. Purely local services are 
confined to functions regarding police, 
fire, refuse collection and disposal, the 
administration of certain local roads 
and markets. 


Most of the local services are thus 
virtually field extensions of the func- 
tions of the national departments. The 
heads and assistant heads of these local 
services owe their appointments as well 
as their tenure from the President of 
the Philippines. Administrative difficul- 
ties frequently arise, therefore, where 
the local officials who are appointed 
centrally, are in disagreement with the 
decisions of the locally elected execu- 
tive. 


33 R.A. 2260, Sec. 20, June 19, 1959. 


Financial Administration 


The city or municipal treasurers of 
the cities or municipalities in Metropo- 
litan Manila are the chief local finance 
officers. They advise the local execu- 
tives on the status of city or municipal 
finances, including expected revenues in 
the ensuing fiscal year which runs from 
July 1 to June 30. On the basis of this 
information, the executive formulates the 
budget which shal] be acted upon by 
the local council or board. 


Briefly, the procedure for the adop- 
tion of the annual city budget is as fol- 
lows: On or before the first day of 
April each year, the City Treasurer sub- 
mits to the Mayor a certified statement 
of all receipts and expenditures, by de- 
partments, for the preceding fiscal year. 
He also submits a similar statement co- 
vering the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, together with an estimate of 
the receipts and expenditures for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year. 
In addition, he certifies to a detailed 
estimate of the revenues and receipts 
of the city from all sources for the 
coming year. Meanwhile, all the heads 
of departments and offices, including the 
Mayor’s Office and the Municipal Board, 
prepare estimates of their respective 
requirements for the next fiscal year. 
These documents are forwarded to the 
Mayor. All departmental estimates are 
then evaluated, in the light of the re- 
venue estimate certified by the City 
Treasurer. The budget document is 
transmitted to the Municipal Board, ac- 
companied by the budget message of 
the Mayor. The budget message explains 
the plan of administration and justifies 
the recommended program of expendi- 
ture. 
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A finance committee“ of the Board 
examines the executive budget and 
summons officials of the executive de- 
partment to a public hearing where 
these officials are asked to defend or 
clarify requested appropriations. This 
committee then submits the budget 
document to the Municipal Board for 
collective action. 


The Board may alter or eliminate 
items and increase or decrease the 
amounts, provided that existing laws 
are not violated. The Board then re- 
turns the budget to the Mayor. The 
Mayor may approve or disapprove the 
entire budget; he may also veto any 
item to which he objects. Within 30 
days, the Mayor returns the budget to 
the Board. If he returns it with a veto, 
the Municipal Board could override the 
veto by the affirmative vote of two 
thirds of all its members. If the Mayor 
vetoes the budget a second time, the 
budget is transmitted to the President 
of the Philippines for final approval or 
disapproval. 


The new local autonomy §statute* 
states that if the city shall fail to enact 
a budget before the beginning of the 
ensuing fiscal year, the budget for the 
preceding fiscal year shall be deemed 
enacted. This law gives the Secretary of 
Finance the power to review all budgets 
emanating from cities, provinces and 
municipalities. However, this power of 
review is limited to ensuring that the 
salary law, as well as national policies 
and presidential directives are not vio- 
lated. 


34 The councilors of the Municipal Board are 
divided into seven committees corresponding to 
functions and departments, such as the com- 
mittees on health, police, education and the 
like. 

85 R.A. 2264, Sec. 1, June 9, 1959. 


The main source of revenues of the 
city is the tax on real property. The 
City of Manila imposes a tax of one 
and a half per cent upon the assessed 
value of real property within the city, 
while Quezon City imposes one and 
one fourth per cent.** Other sources of 
city revenues are (1) municipal licenses, 
taxes, or fees on persons engaged in 
business or, professions, (2) wholesale 
and retail taxes, (3) gasoline tax, and 
(4) fees charged for services rendered 
by the city. In 1959, the City of Manila 
collected a net ‘total of 47,669,004. 


Quezon City and Pasay City have the 
same taxing powers as the City of Ma- 
nila. The five municipalities in the me- 
tropolitan area, however, derive much 
less revenues because of their limited 
taxing powers. Their only source of di- 
rect revenue is real estate taxes which 
they have to share on an equal basis 
with the province of which they are a 
part. Therefore, within the metropoli- 
tan area, the municipalities of Caloo- 
can, Mandaluyong, Makati, San Juan 
and Parafiaque are largely dependent 
on the financial resources of Rizal prov- 
ince, which in turn is almost wholly 
dependent on national government re- 
sources; inasmuch as provinces are not 
allowed by law any real power to tax. 


Designed to boost the financial capa- 
cities of local governments is a recent 
amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code allowing 30 per cent of internal 
revenue collections over and above the 
1958 collection to be retained for local 
expenditures. Under this amendment, 
Manila augmented its revenues by five 
and a half million pesos in the last fiscal 
year, while the income of Quezon City 
increased by some three and a _ half 
million. 


36 Quezon City may legally impose as much 
as two per cent on assessed value. 
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In connection with local fiscal man- 
agement, it should also be noted that 
barrios or villages form a part of the 
municipalities in Metropolitan Manila. 
The barrio law recently enacted by Con- 
gress*’ gives to these barrios certain 
taxing powers. Aside from the grant of 
limited taxing powers, they are allowed 
ten per cent of the tax revenues col- 
lected by the municipalities on real 


property. 


An important source of revenues re- 
ceived by local governments comes from 
their share in annual allocations of na- 
tional internal revenues collected mainly 
from the income tax. Twenty per cent of 
the total revenues accruing to the na- 
tional treasury are distributed in allot- 
ments to local governments in the fol- 
lowing proportions: five per cent goes 
to the provinces; another five per cent 
is earmarked for the roads and bridges 
fund of the local governments; and the 
remaining ten per cent is allocated to 
municipal governments. Chartered cities 
under the Internal Revenue Code share 
as municipalities. 


The apportionment of the national in- 
ternal revenue is based on the popula- 
tion of the local area as shown by the 
last official census. On the basis of this 
formula, the proportionate share for 
Manila for every peso of revenue col- 
lected in fiscal year 1957-58 was P.015; 
for Quezon City, P.11; and for Pasay 
City, P.22. There have been many cri- 
ticisms against such manner of alloca- 
tion. 


The average cost of the local services 
of the growing towns in Metropolitan 
Manila for education, health, police and 
fire protection, as well as the main- 
tenance and repair of streets and struc- 


37 R.A. 2370, June 20, 1959. 


tures, have more than doubled in the 
last ten years. The per capita expendi- 
ture of the City of Manila in the year 
1959 was 41.49, with a budget of 
47,669,004. Its revenue resources allow 
it to spend as much as three times the 
average per capita expenditures of the 
seven suburban towns. 


On the other hand, the revenue capa- 
city of the suburban towns for local 
services has lagged far behind the rapid 
rate of population increase and indus- 
trial development. Quezon City and the 
municipalities of Mandaluyong and San 
Juan, in their 1959 budgets, show an 
actual decrease in per capita expendi- 
tures during the ten-year period from 
1949 to 1959. This is reflected in the 
high proportion of their population in- 
creases, as compared with the others. 
Further illustration of this point is clear- 
ly shown in Table VI. 


A more equitable, realistic improve- 
ment of the present tax structure of Ma- 
nila and suburbs is called for. It is en- 
couraging to observe that serious efforts 
are now underway for a reform of 
financial administration in the Philip- 
pines. Recently, a nine-man Joint Legis- 
lative-Executive Tax Commission was 
created by law** in order to recom- 
mend necessary changes toward improv- 


38 R.A. 2211, May 15, 1959. The Commis- 
sion is composed of three Senators and three 
Representatives, with representation from both 
the majority and minority parties. Three non- 
congressional members are appointed to the 
Commission by the President. The law pro- 
vides the Commission with guiding principles, 
namely: (a) avoid increasing the tax burden 
of the average taxpayers; (b) assess sections 
of the economy not bearing their share of the 
cost of government; (c) place emphasis on 
progressive rather than regressive factors in the 
tax system, with ability to pay as the principal 
criterion; (d) avoid impairing appropriate busi- 
ness incentives; and (e) use the tax structure 
as a legitimate instrument for achieving social 
and economic justice in the distribution of the 
fruits of the national economy. 
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TaBLe VI 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION, EXPENDITURES AND 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES OF METROPOLITAN MANILA* 


Percentage 
Population Expenditures 1949** 1960 Expenditure, 
1948-1960 1950-1960 1950-1960 
Manila 17 83 P26.48 P 41.49 57 i 
Pasay City 49 172 15.84 29.55 87 
Makati 179 400 6.44 12.43 93 
Parafiaque 114 193 4.39 6.02 37 
Caloocan 152 225 7.31 9.41 29 
Mandaluyong 201 192 7.40 7.18 — 3 
Quezon City 267 240 18.37 17.09 — 7 
San Juan 81 54 14.69 12.56 —14 
Average for Metro- 
politan Manila 56 103 P 22.62 P 29.36 30 


* Sources: City Treasurer’s Offices of Manila, Quezon and Pasay Cities and the Prov- 
incial Treasurer’s Office of Rizal Province. 


** The average for Metropolitan Manila in this particular column is based on 1950 
data, not on 1949 as the rest. It should also be noted that the 1949 and 1950 per capita 
expenditures are a little over-estimated because the 1948 population census was used in 
the computation. The census is taken every 10 years. 


ing revenue resources from taxes and 
to formulate “a sound tax policy as 
well as a more efficient tax structure.” 
This Commission is undertaking re- 
searches on taxation to improve the 
tax system and policies, including the 
determination of probable sources of 
additional revenue. 


Personnel Problems 


Availability of qualified career per- 
- sonnel in local government is not want- 
| bs ing in Manila. Within the city are con- 

. centrated most of the nation’s universi- 
ties and other institutions of higher 
learning. As a matter of fact, there is 
evidence of a high rate of employment 
among college graduates. Also, the ex- 
aminations periodically offered for the 
required civil service eligibility are more 


readily available to applicants from 
Manila than elsewhere in the Philip- 
pines. Much concern, however, has been 
expressed about the need to upgrade 
the standard of education and to es- 
tablish more cooperative relationships 
between the institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the government service. 


In this connection, the quality of pub- 
lic administrators needs much improve- 
ment. The problem is being looked into 
in terms of the role of academic institu- 
tions in preparing men and women for 
public service and also in terms of in- 
service training for executive and staff 
development. Five years ago, the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration helped in 
the formulation and installation of a 
government-wide in-service training pro- 
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gram. This program included a special 
course for the development of training 
officers in public agencies. More than 
three hundred training officers completed 
the course, and training programs are 
now in progress on both national and 
local levels. In addition, executive de- 
velopment courses are now being of- 
fered for administrators in Manila and 
Quezon City. A residential academy for 
the training of senior officials in govern- 
ment is being planned by the _Insti- 
tute. In this academy, a special train- 
ing course will be offered for the deve- 
lopment of city administrators. 


Public Services 


With this local administrative system, 
some general observations may be made 
on the nature and scope of the services 
actually rendered by the local govern- 
ments in Metropolitan Manila. As _ re- 
gards transportation, Manila does not 
currently operate a city transport sys- 
tem. Nor does any of the other localities 
in the metropolitan area. There is, how- 
ever, the Manila Railroad Company 
which is operated as a special corpora- 
tion by the national government. But 
the railway company does not provide 
facilities for transportation within Ma- 
nila and environs. All public transporta- 
tion facilities within the area are operat- 
ed by private enterprises. 


The city department of health in Ma- 
nila is headed by the City Health Off- 
cer who is directly in charge of the 
sanitation situation within the city. 
Each of the other cities and municipali- 
ties within Metropolitan Manila has its 
corresponding unit that handles its sani- 
tation problems. The national Depart- 
ment of Health has created Manila as 
one of the regional centers in the 


Philippines for the administration of 


health and sanitation. The regional of- 
fice has not as yet established its offices; 
nor has it performed its functions in ac- 
cordance with existing plans. 


The promotion of recreational facili- 
ties and activities for the City of Manila 
is the concern of a unit under the city 
department of engineering and public 
works. Quezon City followed Manila in 
establishing a similar unit in its depart- 
ment of engineering and public works, 
but this unit has not as yet functioned as 
planned. The activities of the local gov- 
ernments in the metropolitan area with 
respect to recreation are limited. Very 
little funds have been made available 
for such activities. While in Manila 
there is a social welfare unit within 
the city department of health, the per- 
sonnel of this unit serve mainly as help- 
ers in the city jail, Boys’ Town, and 
the city schools. Social welfare work 
is not as yet carried out on an institu- 
tional or professional basis. 


How about in the field of education? 
The control and supervision over the 
division of city schools is directly exer- 
cised by the National Government 
through its Department of Education. 
However, the maintenance of all school 
buildings and the salaries of teachers 
and other school personnel, with the 
exception of primary school teachers, 
are paid from city revenues. In Manila’s 
current budget, the appropriation for 
city schools amounts to more than 14 
million pesos which is almost twice the 
appropriation for the city’s second big- 
gest spending agency, the Manila Po- 
lice Department, and more than one 
fourth of the city’s total budgetary ap- 
propriation. These funds are for the 
maintenance of 34 intermediate schools 
and 15 city high schools which have a 
total population of more than 88,000 
students. 
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It is evident that city finances alone 
cannot cope with the educational needs 
of Manila’s populace. In spite of the 
sizeable portion of its annual budget 
allocated to city schools, there is still 
a lack of school buildings to house the 
growing school population. 


Delinquency 


The problems arising from attempts 
at adaptation to urban living conditions 
in the metropolitan area are the sub- 
ject of much concern to the authorities. 
The rate of crime and prostitution has 
increased manifold since the early post- 
war years. Incomplete statistics pre- 
clude the presentation of accurate data. 
However, the evidence shows that of- 
fenders involved in crimes against pro- 
perty frequently come from the low 
income groups and slum dwellers of 
Manila. Tondo, the densest district in 


Manila, registers the highest crime rate 


in the records. The evidence also indi- 
cates that many of the offenders have 
migrated into the city during the last 
five years. 


Records, moreover, generally show a 
rise in the incidence of mental cases in 
the metropolitan area. The national gov- 
ernment maintains a mental hospital in 
Quezon City and a large psychopathic 
institution in nearby Mandaluyong. 


The social welfare administration of 
the national government is engaged in 
efforts to help remedy delinquency af- 
fecting the residents of Metropolitan 
Manila. However, its professional work- 
ers in the field are few. The valuable 
services and assistance that an effective 
social welfare agency could render to 
the community is yet to be fully re- 
cognized. 


Inter-City and Suburban Cooperation 


A certain amount of cooperation and 
coordination is evident among the lo- 
calities in Metropolitan Manila. The 
health officers of these urban towns 
meet periodically to exchange views on 
common problems of health and sanita- 
tion. The chiefs of police in the area also 
have an existing scheme of consulting 
each other on common problems regard- 
ing peace and order. Coordination, to a 
very limited extent, is also made on 
the initiative of national authorities. 
However, these schemes might be char- 
acterized more as loose relationships ra- 
ther than serious attempts at coordina- 
tion. 


In the metropolitan area, there are 
problems about which individual towns 
seem helpless in attempting to resolve. 
Periodic floods, many of which are of 
serious nature, could be solved by no 
less than unified action. This problem 
demands assistance from the national 
government, which should also be the 
center for coordination. Low cost hous- 
ing for squatters and slum dwellers 
constitutes another difficulty. Water 
shortages and defective sewerage sys- 
tem are other problems that need col- 
lective attention and action. 


Concluding Statement 


It might be said generally that Ma- 
nila, because of its resources, maintains 
an adequate administrative system for 
the performance of the general govern- 
mental functions. There are serious 
problems arising out of the economic 
and social impact of urbanization and 
industrial development. But what seems 
remarkable about Manila is not so much 


what it has not been able to do in 
regard to these problems, but its ability 
to thrive reasonably despite its problems 
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and its failure to follow any preordained 
town plan. It is perhaps fortunate, in 
this regard, that some of its surplus 
population could still find opportuni- 
ties in the new developing industries 
and the raw lands in the suburbs, as well 
as in rich, almost unexploited areas in 
such far-away regions as Cagayan Val- 
ley and Mindanao. 


The problems of Manila are now be- 
coming the problems of the surrounding 


towns. While there has been apparently 
a successful attempt at rapid industrial- 
ization and development in the suburbs, 
no counter measures in the way of look- 
ing ahead has as yet been done to ab- 
sorb the resulting problems of develop- 
ment. The population increase in Metro- 
politan Manila is in the nature of an 
explosion. More serious problems are 
emerging that require unified action, 
that could perhaps be dealt with through 
a metropolitan authority. 
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Fiscal Administration and Recent 
Developments in the General 


Auditing Office* 


By IsMAEL MATHAY 
Auditor 


Central Bank of the Philippines 


INANCIAL administration in the 

government includes all those activi- 
ties designed to make funds available 
to government agencies and to ensure 
their lawful and efficient use. In its 
broadest sense, it is concerned with all 
aspects of government which give eco- 
nomic benefits or impose burdens to 
the people. In a limited sense, it has 
reference to the budgetary operations 
covering all funds and properties of 
the government. 


Financial administration is a vital ele- 
ment of public administration. Good 
financial management and public admin- 
istration cannot be dissociated from each 
other. Every administrative act has its 
financial implications, as inseparable, it 
is said, as man and his shadow. No- 
thing can be done without expenditure 
of money. Finance is, therefore, one of 
the first and inescapable responsibili- 
ties of government. Organizing for fiscal 
management is to study the whole ga- 
mut of activities, from top management, 
through middle management, to the 
rank and file. Its separable aspects, like 


* Adapted from a speech delivered at the 
Regio Seminar on Management Improve- 
ment held at Cebu City under the auspices of 
the Management Service, Budget Commission. 
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public expenditures, taxation or revenue- 
raising, and debt policy, are not confined 
within the government bureaucracy; they 
have direct implications upon the so- 
cial and economic activities of the na- 
tion. Because of this pervasive influence 
of the government's fiscal activities, the 
supreme need for control devices to 
curb excesses along the channel of exe- 
cution, comes to the fore. 


Need for Sound Fiscal Management 


The constant need for sound fiscal 
management in the Philippines can rea- 
dily be appreciated by the magnitude 
of the government resources involving 
the amount of approximately three bil- 
lion pesos annually. These resources re- 
quire efficient utilization. Good man- 
agement seeks the elimination of waste 
and extravagance, the conservation as 
well as effective use of services and 
materials. These services and materials, 
on the other hand, are aimed at the 
furtherance of government responsibility 
to the body politic—the maintenance of 
peace and order, dispensing of justice, 
education of the people, protection 
against disease and insecurity, adjust- 
ment of conflicting groups and interests 
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and conduct of foreign affairs. In short, 
in its broader context, the ends of sound 
financial management is the ultimate 
object of the state itself: man’s attain- 
ment of the good life. 


In the early days of democratic so- 
ciety, the needs of social groups were 
simple. The ideal government was one 
which allowed every man to do as he 
pleased, except when he interfered with 
someone else. It was declared that gov- 
ernment was best which governed least. 
Political writers at the time insisted that 
the functions of government were essen- 
tially providing protection against ex- 
ternal aggression, promoting security of 
person and property within the coun- 
try, and performing certain public works 
which could not be done by individual 
effort. The great age of industrializa- 
tion and the complexity to which social 
relations have grown changed this clas- 
sic concept of government. 


The radical democratization of govern- 
ments during the past one hundred 
years has led people to look up toward 
their governments for various services 
to promote the general welfare, to take 
increasing part in the economic life, 
and to curb the excesses of unregulated 
economic activities of individuals. 
Plagued by the fear of insecurity, dis- 
ease, and poverty and faced with the 
growing vastness of urban society, men 
have looked up more eagerly to the 
State for essential services and aassist- 
ance in the solution of problems of mo- 
dern living. 


In short, democratic governments of 
today have grown paternalistic; they 
have assumed functions undreamed of in 
the past century. And for these multi- 
tudinous responsibilities of government, 
the art of sound financial administration 
takes on a fresh urgency. It has become 


a vital social process charged with car- 
rying on great ends—the ends of gov- 
ernment itself. If this challenge is to 
be met, all of us who in one way or 
another help shape the nation’s fiscal 
policies, should be responsive and have 
a breadth of view to the dynamic role 
of government, sometimes receding but 
often expanding, to meet its obligations 
to the multiplying needs of a complex 
society. 


The Financial Management System 


The administrative machinery which 
keeps the fiscal activities of the gov- 
ernment rolling in harmony with all its 
parts, is not found in one single branch 
of the government. It ramifies through 
the different branches of the govern- 
ment. Its inner workings are the per- 
fect fusion of many minds. 


The system of financial management 
in government consists of four major 
interrelated processes, namely: 


(1) Fiscal policy making and plan- 
ning; 


(2) Implementation of fiscal policies 
and plans; 


(3) Controlling the implementation of 
fiscal policies and plans; and 


(4) Review of the plans, their im- 
plementation, and the controls 
themselves. 


In a small jurisdiction, these processes 
are relatively simple. But in the large 
political subdivisions and _ particularly 
on the national level, they are most 
perplexing problems of extreme com- 
plexities. 


This paper does not discuss the de- 
tails of these processes. Instead, it seeks 
to show the role of the General Audit- 
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ing Office (GAO) in the financial man- 
agement of the Philippine Government. 


The GAO in Fiscal Management 


By the nature of its statutory func- 
tions, the General Auditing Office is 
primarily concerned with the control 
and review aspects of financial manage- 
ment. It is the office charged by the 
Constitution to examine the financial 
transactions of the government and make 
the necessary report to proper adminis- 
trative, executive and legislative offi- 
cers. 


The duties of an auditor are well 
known. As so-called “Watchdog of the 
Treasury,” one of his main jobs is to 
see that expenditure, collection and ac- 
counting of funds are proper, legal and 
in accordance with legislative intent. 
This and other various examination func- 
tions are being performed by our resi- 
dent auditors in the national govern- 
ment, in the local governments, and in 
government-owned or controlled corpo- 
rations. 


Perhaps what will be of more in- 
terest at this time is to know what 
recent developments have taken place 
in the GAO, which affect fiscal manage- 
ment. To place audit work on a high 
plane, the GAO has adopted new tech- 
niques and procedures in line with the 
advancements in the profession of ac- 
countancy. One of the substantial inno- 
vations that have been instituted in the 
GAO is a new type of auditing which 
is called “program auditing.” This is 
patterned after the comprehensive audit 
being employed by the General Ac- 
counting Office in the United States 
Federal Government. Aside from review- 
ing the reliability of the accounts and 
financial reports, program auditing goes 
deeper to determine to what extent an 


agency has discharged its fiscal responsi- 
bilities and its general effectiveness 
within the framework of the laws gov- 
erning it. 


A report is always submitted to the 
agency after a program audit has been 
made. The report not only states the 
facts disclosed by the audit, but also 
includes constructive suggestions on how 
to remedy or overcome the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions disclosed. The tremen- 
dous value derived from these audit 
reports and the widespread impact they 
create cannot be overemphasized. They 
have served to awaken agency officials 
from their complacency and_ spurred 
them to clean the mess in their finances. 
They have also sparked inquiry by the 
Office of the President into the per- 
formance of certain agencies. Thus, the 
Presidential Committee on Administra- 
tive Performance Efficiency (PCAPE) 
makes full use of program audit reports 
of the GAO. In a similar fashion, the 
Congress is also resorting to GAO re- 
ports in their legislative investigations. 
The Senate Blue Ribbon Committee and 
the House Good Government Committee 
are good examples. 


Besides program auditing, there are 
other recent developments in the GAO 
which are pertinent to sound fiscal ad- 
ministration. It is a little known fact 
that the General Auditing Office has 
introduced and encouraged internal au- 
diting in the national government. In- 
ternal auditing is a new management 
tool that functions by measuring and 
evaluating the effectiveness of other con- 
trols. Through the continuous review of 
financial as well as operating matters 
by the internal auditor, the agency head 
is kept currently informed of what is 
going on in his agency enabling him 
to promptly institute reforms, if needed. 
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Internal auditors are agency personnel 
and, as such, are responsible to their 
agency heads. They should not be con- 
fused with GAO auditors who are res- 
ponsible to the Auditor General. Hand 
in hand, internal auditors and GAO au- 
ditors have one common objective, 
namely, the improvement of fiscal and 
operating practices in the government. 


In the area of national accounting, 


the General Auditing Office and the 


Budget Commission, closely collaborat- 
ing with each other, were able to intro- 
duce notable improvements designed to 
strengthen controls and simplify the re- 
cording processes. A new chart of ac- 
counts responsive to the requirements 
of performance budgeting and mechan- 
ization of fiscal transactions has been 
developed; new books and new book- 
keeping procedures have been intro- 
duced; controls over appropriations and 
resources have been strengthened; and 
the contents and form of financial re- 
ports have been modified to make them 
simpler but more meaningful. 


Of course there are still many things 
that remain to be done. For this rea- 
son, both the Budget Commission and 
the General Auditing Office maintain 
systems staffs which continually study 
and reappraise accounting procedures 
and practices in the government. 


Recently, the President of the Philip- 
pines assigned the new duty of review- 
ing all government contracts involving 
P10,000 and more to the GAO. This 
new function was conceived as a means 
of enabling the Government to get the 
most advantageous contracts, thereby 
avoiding any possible excesses in the 
disbursement of public funds in connec- 
tion with such contracts. During the 
short period that this procedure has 
been in vogue, the GAO has reviewed 


2.747 contracts involving the total sum 
of 1.31 billion pesos out of which the 
government has made pecuniary savings 
of no less than 12 million pesos. 


A vigorous in-service training pro- 
gram, designed to improve the quality 
of auditing service through the intro- 
duction of modern and effective tech- 
niques, has been going on for some 
years in the GAO. The plan calls for 
the training of all auditing personnel 
at all levels three years from now. At 
present, the training is concentrated to 
auditing personnel in Manila, but it will 
extend very soon to provincial person- 
nel through regional seminars. 


The assistance of the GAO has been 
requested from time to time by entities 
under both the executive and legislative 
branches. Some requests are for gather- 
ing of information, others are for investi- 
gative purposes, and still others are for 
systems improvement work. By working 
closely with both the Chief Executive 
and the Congress, the effectiveness of 
the GAO has been considerably en- 
hanced in that more concrete and 
speedier action is secured. 


Improvement of Public Fiscal 
Administration 


Every citizen has a stake in the suc- 
cess of the program of public fiscal ad- 
ministration. On every public servant 
has fallen the task of working with fel- 
low officials and employees to achieve 
the highest standard of financial admin- 
istration in our Government. We, who 
have chosen public service as our ca- 
reers, should be ever conscious of pro- 
gress that keeps stirring around us. Be- 
cause progress moves with time and 
changing conditions, we cannot afford 
to stand still; otherwise, we shall find 
ourselves being left behind. Being cons- 
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cious of this, therefore, what can we 
do to help improve the financial ad- 
ministration of our Government? 


First, those of us who are in the job 
of controlling the implementation of 
fiscal policies and plans should be al- 
ways alert in our appraisals of the 
government’s fiscal functions in the light 
of changing needs. We in the GAO in 
particular have, during the past few 
years, been undertaking a sustained pro- 
gram of modernization to improve our 
own operations. This is evidenced by the 
various innovations that have been insti- 
tuted as a result of the GAO’s new 
outlook toward financial administration 
in our Government. 


Second, those of us who are in a 
position to influence the tax, debt and 
budgetary policies should see to it that 
such policies provide the proper en- 
couragements to the economic growth 
and stability of our country. Toward 
this end, the Joint Legislative-Executive 
Tax Commission could do a valuable 
job. It deserves every encouragement 
and support. Equally worthy of men- 
tion is the Bureau of Customs which 
has its hands full in improving its vital 
functions. The collection of taxes, re- 
posed on the Bureau of Internal Re- 
venue, needs more vitality and invigora- 
tion. Local government officials, aside 


from internal revenue agents, certainly 
play an important role in this regard. 


Finally, every public employee, no 
matter how low his rank is, can contri- 
bute his share to an effective financial 
administration in the government by 
performing his job well. In so doing. 
he will be helping stretch the tax-peso 
in terms of public service. 


Conclusion 


Viewed in the light of the extraor- 
dinary rise in the level and variety of 
the governmental functions, financial ad- 
ministration assumes a greater signifi- 
cance. Fast growing population, com- 
plex urban living, and expanded in- 
dustrialization demand more to the 
growing list of government services, all 
these incrusted with financial implica- 
tions. The economic and social import 
of fiscal policy and management is great 
in a democracy where government pro- 
grams are tinged with social justice, 
where the manner in which public funds 
are obtained and spent is determined by 
democratic political activities. The far- 
reaching influence of the government 
system of financial administration should 
impel us all to reach, in the words of 
Churchill, “the rarified atmosphere of 
the summit,” in quest of the highest 
level of public financial administra- 
tion. 
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Political Science-Refragmentation 


and Reintegration 


By Louis H. Doucias 


Chairman 


Political Science Department 
Kansas State University 


DMINISTRATIVE decisions con- 

cerning academic disciplines are 
determinative of their rate and direc- 
tion of growth. Sometimes administrators 
default on decision-making responsibili- 
ties with the result that growth may be 
conditioned by obsolete administrative 
forms. It is in part the administrative 
preference for the status quo that fur- 
nishes an incentive to the academician 
to seek more scope, visibility, and iden- 
tity for his academic specialty. 


The administrative technique for the 
recognition of a discipline is, tradition- 
ally, the grant of departmental status. 
As an area of teaching and research 
acquires or arrives at a certain scope, 
visibility and identity, it is set apart 
as a department. The department is, in 
one way or another, represented by a 
senior professor, chairman or head whose 
duties range from locking the office at 
the closing hour and handing in grade 
reports to guiding staff research and 
developing courses and curricula. 


The growth of political science to 
departmental status has in many ways 
followed the normal pattern, and has 
been a result of forces similar to those 
found in academic disciplines generally. 


In the modern university, that is, of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
political science grew out of and be- 
came an offspring of history and law. 
Late nineteenth century preoccupation 
with a philosophy of laissez-faire pre- 
vented the development of a unified 
approach to the overlapping worlds of 
business and government. The nine- 
teenth century economists orbited off 
into the abstract outer space of classical 
theory and political science ventured 
more tentatively, since it was poorly 
equipped with theory, away from its 
benign parents. Even in naming the 
new departments, agreement in termino- 
logy was lacking and departments of 
political science, government, politics, 
and sometimes civics or citizenship, 
came into existence. 


But in several significant ways, the 
growth and identification of political 
science has been patterned in ways that 
are unique, and problems have been 
encountered that belong peculiarly to 
the discipline. Some of these that seem 
significant and are of interest to the 
writer are now to be considered under 
the heading of “Refragmentation and 
Reintegration”—connoting the processes 
that political science has been under- 
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going, partly by guidance and partly by 
default, both centrifugal and centripetal 
in nature. Administrative considerations 
and tendencies will be the chief con- 
cern, remembering their interrelation- 
ship with content and method. 


The absence of a central theory of 
government has been a major determin- 
ant of the nature of growth of the dis- 
cipline: (1) lacking the discipline that 
such a theory might impose, courses 
could be and have been added freely, 
and (2) the courses offered tend to 
become very disparate in nature, rang- 
ing all the way, for example, from 
public personnel administration to Greek 
classical thought, from county govern- 
ment to the United Nations. 


The situation has been further scram- 
bled by the variety of ends and purposes 
that have been ascribed to the study of 
government. Of principal note here is 
the rise of the vocational objective— 
especially, training for public adminis- 
tration. And public administration is 
fortuitously susceptible of subdivision in 
terms of vocational specialization; other 
kinds of vocational accent precipitate 
courses for foreign service, political 
journalism, law, and others. 


The vocational objective, however, has 
remained secondary to ends that are 
accepted for general and liberal educa- 
tion. These, in the case of political 
science, include cultural growth and 
sharpening the faculties of discriminat- 
ing judgment and critical reasoning, al- 
though they are brought into a little 
different perspective by an emphasis on 
the goal of effective citizenship. Thus, 
in its 1951 Report, the American Poli- 
tical Science Association’s Committee on 
Goals affirmed that effective citizenship 
is the main purpose of political science 
education. The requirement in many 


curricula for one or two courses in 
political science rest on implicit faith 
that these courses will contribute to 
better citizenship. 


At any rate, the proposition can be 
advanced that the plurality of objec- 
tives and the lack of a disciplining 
theory have contributed heavily to the 
number and range of courses that can 
be found in the offerings of modern poli- 
tical science departments. Certainly 
these departments do not fare badly in 
the quest for approval of new courses, 
if catalog entries can be taken as evi- 
dence. Growing from a few courses ap- 
pended to the offerings in history or 
“social studies,” political science in most 
American universities is now given a 
catalog spread of several pages. 


The looseness of theory and the va- 
riety of objectives have indeed provided 
freedom and “open space” for special- 
ization enjoyed nowhere else in the aca- 
demic world. Specialization has mined 
rich veins of ore of many kinds; the 
pursuit of knowledge has followed 
many paths in political studies. Disserta- 
tions in this field have ranged from 
municipal traffic surveys to constitu- 
tional theory in the Tokugawa era. To 
identify a study as political science has 
come to mean very little as to its nature, 
method, or content. 


It is small wonder that such a field 
of study should burgeon if given a 
chance. The buoyancy, vitality, and hu- 
manity of government as a living, throb- 
bing reality made it impossible for even 
the most deadening pedagogues and 
textbook writers to destroy the interest 
of young college students in this sub- 
ject, although there have been some 
fairly courageous attempts. Thus, the 
growth of political science quantitative- 
ly has been spectacular. Membership in 
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the American Political Science Associa- 
tion has increased over 400 per cent in 
the last twenty years; the International 
Political Science Association has an ever 
higher growth rate. Student enrolment 
at all levels has, ever since the discipline 
began to receive administrative recogni- 
tion, maintained a rate of growth great- 
er than that of the college student popu- 
lation. Although in some isolated insti- 
tutions a more moderate condition exists, 
the growth of political science general- 
ly between 1930 and the present may 
be described as “imperialistic.” 


We are concerned now with what 
might happen or should happen ad- 
ministratively to such a great and dis- 
parate body of learning, stretching all 
the way from Polybius to government 
records management. But we would like 
to note in passing that the years of 
chaotic growth alluded to above have 
constituted a stage in the development 
of a discipline. They have been the 
“salad years,” the years of vitality, op- 
timism, and pragmatism. 


There are now signs of entry into a 
second stage, one more mature, more 
realistic, and more intellectually de- 
manding as well as satisfying. This 
staging is planned and directed by poli- 
tical scientists; it is neither secret nor 
externally directed. It amounts to search- 
ing for and bringing order to the di- 
verse materials subsumed under the 
heading of political science, if not by 
one disciplining theory, then by a set 
or series of concepts more or less scien- 
tific in nature. 


The furthering of this stage of poli- 
tical science is significant. It means that 
while the academic specialist in geo- 
logy, history, or other disciplines, as 
well as the layman and the practicing 
politician may have been just as able 


as the political scientist under the ear- 
lier dispensation, they will no longer be 
so. The political scientist is finding a 
professional stance, although this may 
amount in some cases to a recognition 
that there are methodological approaches 
which he will never master. 


As the foregoing outline suggests, poli- 
tical scientists have brought within their 
control an array of teaching and re- 
search activities that can well be de- 
scribed as an empire. And as is often 
true of empires, some of its parts have 
become restless and assertive of their 
own claims of autonomy. There is a 
noticeable tendency toward a refrag- 
mentation of the empire. The success 
of this trend depends significantly upon 
administrative decisions. If the frag- 
mentation is formalized, the newly form- 
ed bodies generally grow and thrive. 


Two of the most noticeable separatist 
movements are in the sub-areas of public 
administration and international rela- 
tions. In regard to the former, a typical 
case is found in the University of the 
Philippines with its dual arrangement of 
a Department of Political Science and a 
separate Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. Let us examine the implications 
and consequences of this type of refrag- 
mentation of the discipline. 


1. The professional and _ vocational 
contributions of public administration 
immediately become visible. The mea- 
surable profit to the State of public 
administration study and research makes 
resources more easily obtainable for a 
separate entity than for political science 
as a whole. 


2. The in-service training of govern- 
mental personnel becomes a highly re- 
garded function, again making special 
dispensations available. Also, this func- 
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tion tends to draw public administra- 
tion to the capitol or city hall, providing 
a physical separation, the most lethal 
kind, from the parent political science. 


3. Under the proper orientation, pub- 
lic administration develops into beha- 
vioral studies, decision-making research, 
policy analyses, model building and his- 
torical studies. Public administration 
grows in the image of its parent. 


4. Unless considerable duplication and 
overlapping of materials and courses are 
condoned, resident students majoring 
in political science might suffer as a 
consequence of the separation. 


My own opinion is that this type of 
fragmentation should, wherever political 
science has a chance for autonomous 
development, be avoided. As public ad- 
ministration develops theoretical and 
methodological systems of the same type 
as those useful for general political 
science, separation becomes increasing- 
ly undesirable. However, the practical 
value to the State of public administra- 
tion studies should be recognized. This 
might be accomplished by a bureau or 
institute of public administration with- 
in the parent department (from empire 
to commonwealth) or by the mainten- 
ance by the State of its own research 
bureau, whose experts would be avail- 
able for temporary periods to the uni- 
versities. 


The secessionist tendencies of the sub- 
field of international relations present 
circumstances similar to public adminis- 
tration. The work of Snyder in decision- 
making in international relations and 
that of Deutsch in quantitative measure- 
ment in the field are examples of the 
development of theory and method that 
should bind international relations to 
political science. Separate institutes of 


international relations, successful though 
they are, if they develop properly cannot 
but become a second center for deve- 
lopment of the same field of knowledge. 


How the discipline of political science 
held together in one department during 
its growing years is something of a 
wonder. Professor Lasswell, in his presi- 
dential address to the American Poli- 
tical Science Association, pointed out 
how easy it would be to dismember the 
body, to “give it back to the Indians.” 
The beginning course could be merged 
with the general course in social science 
or returned to its ancestral home, his- 
tory. Public law could be left to the 
law schools. In fact, the law schools now 
are providing this instruction; its inclu- 
sion with political science courses came, 
as Morgenthau points out, at a time 
when law schools would not deal with 
public law.’ Since subjects in political 
science curricula ought to serve a 
“theoretical understanding” of politics, 
those that do not should be eliminated. 
“In this category,” he says, “belong .. . 
all the legal subjects with which poli- 
tical science concerns itself because the 
law schools at one time did not. How- 
ever, this consideration is unfounded, 
today when law schools offer courses in 
jurisprudence, administrative, constitu- 
tional and international law.” ’ 


Courses having to do with behavior 
could be given to psychology, those on 
economic policy to economics, while 
there is little in local government and 
group organization that sociology would 
not be willing to tackle. 


While we can theoretically carve up 
the empire, there probably was never 
a time when this was within the realm 


1In Young, Roland (ed.), Approaches to the 
Study of Politics (London: Atlantic Books, 
1958). p. 67. 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 
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of even the most remote likelihood. If 
there ever was such a time, it was when 
political science was expanding without 
thought of logical or theoretical con- 
sistency. 


There are those who argue that forms 
of administrative arrangement make lit- 
tle difference, that social pressures and 
informal processes overcome form. This 
may be true in the sense that, regard- 
ing the subject under consideration, it 
really makes little difference what hap- 
pens to political science. 


But, in the case of university admin- 
istration, decisions must be made, and 
when decisions favorable to or positive 
toward political science are made, this 
discipline shows a responsiveness and a 
vigor that tend to elicit more favorable 
dispensations. The last 20 or 30 years of 
rapid and indiscriminate growth reflect 
this attitude. The continuance of these 
circumstances would almost certainly 
have resulted in refragmentation into 
bureaus, institutes, or schools of public 
administration, international _ relations, 
citizenship and others. In fact, the move- 
ment in this direction was a reality, and 
has left an impression on university 
organization. 


The change in circumstances that has 
been suggested is one that is appearing 
from within in the form of a disciplin- 
ing set of methodological approaches 
that may make it unlikely that large 
chunks of the empire will be pulled 
away. These methods and theories can 
be expected to provide a centripetal 
force that will test the courses anew. 
That which cannot find a compatibility 
with the central theories and methods 
is not likely to be retained. 


Examined by this standard, Morgen- 
thau’s exclusion of public law from 


political science is open to question. 
Although the methods probably would 
be frowned upon by the law school 
faculty, outside of the Yale Law School, 
Pritchett’s quantitative work, Schubert’s 
behavioral approach, and Llewellyn’s 
use of the group theory as a model for 
understanding the judicial process all 
point to the true political science of 
public law. 


Oftentimes administrative decisions are 
made on the basis of accurate appraisal 
of facts that have unfortunately ceased 
to exist. This may be the case with re- 
gard to setting up separate institutes of 
public administration and international 
relations. In the case of the former parti- 
cularly, it has been the appeal of solv- 
ing certain practical problems that guid- 
ed the decision. That the solution often 
involved engineering, scientific, or eco- 
nomic factors did not matter. Political 
science is no longer the place to solve 
such problems, and public administrators 
know it. In that sense, political science 
has become less “useful,” especially in 
that it is much less likely to spearhead 
such programs of change as the non- 
partisan ballot, the city manager system, 
the unicameral legislature and the like. 
Also, the courses on “how-to-do-it” for 
administrators are not thriving as they 
once did. The implications for a shift 
in the emphasis of public administra- 
tion are obvious. 


Let us conclude with some general 
considerations about the nature of the 
new integration of political science and 
some of the administrative and curri- 
cular considerations related thereto. 


It is going too far to say that a cen- 
tral theory has been established around 
which all political science inquiries shall 
be directed. The power concept is the 
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nearest we have, but no one central 
theory has been built on this concept. 
It remains one of several that are useful 
in understanding the fundamentals of 
politics. Decision-making processes and 
group interactions also provide useful 
concepts. 


Concepts of this sort coupled with a 
range of methods that gather and ar- 
range more original data, are providing 
a centripetal tendency for political sci- 
ence materials. Almost all the work now 
offered can be drawn into one of these 
approaches, but the courses which are 
most vulnerable, such as those which are 
historical in content, may be lopped off. 


The new integration will likewise 
bring together at the senior and graduate 
levels relevant aspects of cognate social 


sciences. There can be little objection 
to the development of an integrated 
social science course for freshmen if such 
a course will equip the student with the 
elementary social theories which are im- 
portant to political science. While such 
a course would be very helpful to the 
political science major, it would under- 
gird, rather than replace, the beginning 
course in political science. 


The new integration must embrace 
within its scope the study of centers of 
power that are not formally the State 
or its subdivisions, such as the corpora- 
tions, labor unions and interest groups. 
There would thus be opened up far- 
reaching paths of research, perhaps lead- 
ing the way to new empires and their 
ultimate fragmentation. 


3 
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Nationalization of Retail Trade 


in the Philippines 


By Remicio E. AGPALO 


Political Science Discipline 
University of the Philippines 


OPULARLY known as “Retail Trade 
Nationalization Act,” R.A. No. 1180 
became a law in the Philippines on 
June 19, 1954. This act provided that— 


No person who is not a citizen of 
the Philippines, and no association, 
partnership, or corporation the ca- 
pital of which is not wholly owned 
by citizens of the Philippines, shall 
engage directly or indirectly in the 
retail business. . . 

However, alien individuals and com- 
panies actually engaged in retail trade 
on or before May 15, 1954 were allowed 
by the law to continue their business 
until their death or voluntary retire- 
ment, in the case of the former, and 
for a period of ten years or until the 
expiration of the term of partnership 
or corporate existence, whichever of the 
two comes earlier, in the case of the lat- 
ter. These alien traders were specifically 
prohibited from opening additional 
stores and branches, and required to 
register annually with the municipal or 
city treasurer.’ Any violation of the act 
was subject to severe penalties, includ- 
ing deportation for alien offenders.* 


The objective of the act is clear: to 
place eventually the entire operation, 
1R.A. No. 1180, Sec. 1. 


2 Ibid., Secs. 1 and 2. 
3 Tbid., Sec. 6. 


control, and ownership of the retail 
trade in the hands of Filipino citizens. 


Politics of the Retail Trade 
Nationalization 


The politics of the nationalization of 
the retail trade in the Philippines is a 
long and complicated process. With a 
historical background and_ ecological 
factors going back to several years in 
the past, the process involved numerous 
governmental and private groups and 
individuals enmeshed in conflicting legal, 
political, social, economic, and moral 
principles as they struggled in the gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental areas 
of the political arena. Involved in the 
process, too, were the participants’ fears 
and hopes, their ambitions and objec- 
tives, their strategy and tactics. Not only 
the Constitution of the Philippines was 
invoked during the process but also the 
Charter of the United Nations. Even 
significant political questions such as the 
proper relations between power and 
freedom, between the Executive, Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, and be- 
tween domestic affairs and international 
relations were raised during the process. 
Its ramifications and repercussions being 
very far-reaching, and touching as they 
do most of the important issues of poli- 
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tics, it is indeed an ideal subject for a 
study of the political process. 


The Historical and Ecological Factors. 
It is evident that the politics of the 
nationalization of the retail trade is not 
a recent phenomenon, traceable only to 
the beginning of President Magsaysay’s 
administration in 1954. Rather, it is 
rooted in a past that goes back to 1586 
when Chinese control of the retail trade 
in the Philippines was recognized by 
the Spaniards in Manila. However, the 
Filipino movement to nationalize the 
retail business, manifesting itself into 
three phases, can trace its beginnings 
only to the first decade of our century. 


During the first phase, which lasted 
from 1900 to 1929, the foundations of 
the movement were laid down. Some of 
the governmental and non-governmental 
organizations which were established 
and were to play important roles in 
advocating or opposing the nationaliza- 
tion of the retail trade were the fol- 
lowing: the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippines in 1903; the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce in 1904; 
and the Bureau of Commerce in 1918. 
Protectionist legislations, which form 
part of the many forerunners of R.A. 
No. 1180, were also passed: the Public 
Land Act of 1903; the Coal Lands Act 
of 1917; the Petroleum and other Min- 
eral Oils Act of 1920; and the Book- 
keeping Act of 1921. Furthermore, there 
were various people who campaigned 
for the nationalization of the retail 
trade, like the Arevalos and the Ro- 
ceses. On the whole, however, during 
this phase there was no systematic or 
sustained effort to nationalize the re- 
tail trade. 


During the second phase, from 1930 to 
1944, the movement gathered momen- 
tum. More organizations were estab- 


lished to strengthen the movement. 
There was even an attempt to include 
in the Constitution a provision nation- 
alizing the retail trade. Bills for the 
purpose of nationalizing the retail busi- 
ness were also introduced in the Na- 
tional Assembly. The participants were 
also becoming more experienced in the 
application of strategy and _ tactics. 


The third phase, covering a period 
from 1945 to 1953, was the final phase 
of the movement. By this time, Congress 
was already convinced that the nation- 
alization of the retail trade was neces- 
sary. However, the President was not 
yet won over. This phase was also 
characterized by aggressive agitational 
activities of both governmental and non- 
governmental groups. 


The significance of the movement to 
nationalize the retail trade to R.A. No. 
1180 is that the movement was the vi- 
gorous taproot that nourished the frui- 
tion of the Retail Trade Nationaliza- 
tion Law. The movement was not only 
a source of ideas that became provisions 
of the law, but it was also a well- 
spring of experiences for the partici- 
pants of the movement. Through it they 
learned how to improve their strategy 
and tactics, solve organizational prob- 
lems, and develop tools of propaganda, 
whether for offense or defense. 


The movement to nationalize the re- 
tail trade and R.A. No. 1180 which cul- 
minated from the movement, however, 
are the product of ecological factors. 
These factors include Chinese control 
of the retail trade which acted as ir- 
ritant to many Filipinos; the rise of eco- 
nomic prosperity which produced some 
leaders of the movement; the growth of 
education and transportation and com- 
munication systems, which accelerated 
and increased mobilization; the growth 
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of the mass aspect of democracy, which 
made the popularization of government 
policies possible; and the rise of na- 
tionalism, which animated the parti- 
cipants and provided them with a justi- 
fication of their objectives. 


The relationship between the histo- 
rical development of the nationalization 
of the retail trade and the ecological 
factors is that as the ecological factors 
developed, the movement also accele- 
rated in speed. Thus, during the first 
phase of the movement when economic 
prosperity, education, the system of 
transportation and communication, pop- 
ular suffrage and liberties, and nation- 
alism were still relatively underdeve- 
loped, the attempt to nationalize the 
retail trade was sporadic and unsys- 
tematic. But by the 1930’s when literacy 
was greatly increased; when roads, news- 
papers, radios, motor vehicles, and other 
media of transportation and communica- 
tion were more available to the people; 
when the basis of suffrage was broad- 
ened and the number of elective offi- 
cials increased; when nationalism was 
much more developed; and when the 
Philippine economy had progressed more 
significantly, the movement picked up 
speed—until by 1945-1953 it broke 
through the legislative barrier and even 
threatened to crash through the presi- 
dential barrier. 


The Participants in the Struggle. In 
the politics of the nationalization of the 
retail trade, we notice at least two main 
categoric groups of participants—the 
Filipinos and the aliens. In general, 
the Filipinos are for the nationalization 
of the retail trade, and the aliens are 
against it. Among the aliens, however, 
the Chinese are the ones greatly affect- 


ed by the nationalization of the retail 
trade. This is explained by the fact that 
the most numerous aliens engaged in 
Philippine retail business are the Chi- 
nese. 


With regard to the sociological or 
political groups which participated in 
the struggle, the most significant alien 
groups are the Chinese General Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which started its 
agitational activities since 1904, and the 
Federation of Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce (FCCC) which was organ- 
ized in 1954. Less significant than these 
two groups are the respective cham- 
bers of commerce in the Philippines of 
the Americans, the British, the Span- 
iards, the Indians, the Pakistani and the 
French. 


Among the Philippine groups, the most 
important are the Filipino Retail Busi- 
ness Movement (FILREMO), the United 
Filipino Retailers Cooperative Associa- 
tion (UNIFIRCA), and the Nationaliza- 
tion Movement of the Philippines 
(NMP). All these groups have been ac- 
tive since 1952, but it was the FIL- 
REMO which was the most active in 
1952, the UNIFIRCA in 1953, and the 
NMP and FILREMO since 1954. 


Prior to 1952, however, there were 
several Filipino groups which were also 
significant in the movement to nation- 
alize the retail trade. These groups were 
the Philippine Chamber of Commerce 
founded in 1903, the Pagkakaisa at 
Tangkilikan of 1923, the Bagong Kati- 
punan of 1930, the Association for the 
Nationalization of the Retail Trade of 
1934, the National Economic Protec- 
tionism Association of 1934, the Pera- 
Pera Movement of 1938, the Filipino 
Retail Merchants Association of 1948, 
and the Filipino Economic Emancipa- 
tion Organization of 1952. 
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Besides these private groups, there 
were also governmental groups that 
participated in the struggle on the na- 
tionalization of the retail trade. Aside 
from foreign embassies and consulates, 
we may include the following: the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1934-1935, the 
National Assembly of 1936 to 1940, the 
rump Congress of 1945, the various 
Congresses since 1946, the Office of the 
President of the Philippines, the Su- 
preme Court, the House Committee on 
Commerce and Industry, the House 
Committee on Internal Government and 
Privileges, the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and Industry, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, the 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, the Office of the 
Solicitor General, the Bureau of Com- 
merce, and the Legislative-Executive 
Committee on Retail Trade Nationaliza- 
tion Act. 

However, the fact that groups are 
the significant participants in the _poli- 
tics of the nationalization of the retail 
trade does not mean that we ignore the 
roles of outstanding leaders or indivi- 
duals. After all, those groups would be 
meaningless without their leaders or of- 
fcials. Among these outstanding indivi- 
duals may be included Salvador Ara- 
neta, Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce of the Constitutional Con- 
vention; Irineo Dellosa, founder of Pera- 
Pera Movement; Dionisio Reyes, presi- 
dent of FILREMO; Efren V. Mendoza, 
president of NMP; Tang Tack, secretary 
general of the FCCC; Yang Sepeng, sec- 
retary general of the Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce; A.V.H. Harten- 
dorp, editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce; Presidents 
Manuel L. Quezon, Sergio Osmefia, Ma- 
nuel Roxas, Elpidio Quirino, and Ramon 
Magsaysay; Speaker of the House Jose 


B. Laurel, Jr.; Senate President Eulogio 
Rodriguez; House Majority Floor Lead- 
er Arturo Tolentino; Senate Majority 
Floor Leader Cipriano Primicias; Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and Industry Edmundo B. Cea; 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Commerce and Industry Ramon Du- 
rano; Congressman Lamberto Macias; 
Secretary of Commerce and _ Industry 
Oscar Ledesma; Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry Pedro C. Hernaez; Sec- 
retary of Justice Pedro Tuason; Under- 
secretary of Justice Jesus Barrera; Di- 
rector of Commerce Bonifacio Quiaoit; 
Solicitor General Ambrosio Padilla; for- 
mer Justice Roman Ozaeta; and Mr. 
Justice Alejo Labrador. 


Other significant participants ate the 
various media of information or propa- 
ganda—the Manila newspapers, the ra- 
dio, the special interest magazines, and 
the tabloids. 


The Participants’ Ideology. In gen- 
eral, we can say that all the groups 
that participated in the politics of the 
nationalization of the retail trade ac- 
cepted the democratic ideology as ex- 
pressed or implied in the Constitution 
of the Philippines. All invoked the 
democratic principles of the Constitu- 
tion and its bill of rights, and they 
worked through or with the organs of 
government it established—Congress, the 
Executive branch and the Supreme 
Court. Thus, in general, they did not 
believe in the use of armed force in 
settling disputes, nor in the rule of mo- 
ney, high birth, and other aristocratic 
or particularistic norms as criteria for 
government action. Rather, they adopt- 
ed the rule of law, popular sovereignty, 
and constitutionalism. They believed in 
the right of individuals to such basic 
freedoms as freedom of speech, of the 
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press, of association and of assembly 
for the purpose of petitioning the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances. They 
also accepted the principles of separa- 
tion of powers, judicial review, repub- 
lican government, unitary government 
and presidential system. 


However, there are two significant 
areas where the alien groups and most 
of the Filipino groups do not share the 
same attitudes. First, where Filipinos 
are more inclined to accept the idea 
of the Philippines for the Filipinos, 
aliens are more inclined to support the 
idea of the Philippines for both Fili- 
pinos and aliens. The Filipino attitude, 
of course, is a reflection of Philippine 
nationalism which has developed among 
the people in the course of their strug- 
gle for independence against foreign 
rule. The alien attitude, on the other 
hand, is simply the attitude of a group 
of people who are not citizens but wish 
to enjoy all the privileges enjoyed by 
Filipino citizens. And second, where 
Filipino groups emphasized the police 
power of the State, alien groups em- 
phasized the equal protection and due 
process clause of the Philippine Bill of 
Rights. Such attitudes are only natural, 
since the police power gives Filipinos a 
sword with which to advance their 
claims, and the equal protection and 
due process clause offers aliens a shield 
with which to ward off Filipino as- 
saults on their liberty and property. 


The Participants’ Strategy and Tac- 
tics. We can classify the strategy of the 
participants in the politics of the na- 
tionalization of the retail trade into four 
categories: (1) strategy concerned with 
the choice of terrain for carrying on 
the struggle; (2) strategy with regard 
to choice of time; (3) strategy dealing 
with choice of objective; and (4) stra- 


tegy with regard to choice of tactical 
weapon to be used against the oppo- 
nents. 


An illustration of the first type of 
strategy is the strategy adopted by the 
FCCC; they preferred to oppose mea- 
sures nationalizing the retail trade by 
indirect pressure of Congress through 
public opinion because they felt that 
direct pressure on Congressmen would 
not be effective. On the other hand, the 
NMP, FILREMO, and UNIFIRCA 
stressed direct action on Congress rather 
than the roundabout way of influencing 
the legislators through public opinion. 


This difference in emphasis is ex- 
plained by the fact of the variable ac- 
cessibility of Congressmen to alien and 
Filipino groups. Congressmen are more 
accessible to Filipinos than to aliens 
because the latter do not possess the 
following assets enjoyed by the former: 
(1) right to vote during elections of 
Congressmen and other elective public 
officials; (2) kinship to the legislators 
through the bond of nationality; and 
(3) knowledge of the language or dia- 
lect spoken by the Congressmen. 


Another illustration of the first type 
of strategy is the FCCC’s carrying on 
the opposition to the Retail Trade Na- 
tionalization Act to the Supreme Court. 
They thought that they had a good 
chance of defeating the law in the Court 
because they had been advised by for- 
mer Justice Roman Ozaeta that the con- 
stitutionality of R.A. No. 1180 was high- 
ly doubtful. Also illustrating this kind 
of strategy is Speaker Laurel’s move 
to thresh out the imbroglio resulting 
from the unusual action of the House 
Committee on Commerce and Industry 
in reporting a substitute bill for H.B. 
No. 2523 in the congressional caucus 
where the public was excluded rather 
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than in the House transacting its reg- 
ular business in full view of the public. 
In the caucus, the Speaker was more 
free to make use of his leadership be- 
cause the rules of the House were non- 
operative. By excluding the public, 
Speaker Laurel also could act more 
freely in making his colleagues follow 
his line of thinking. 


The second type of strategy is illus- 
trated by the intensive propaganda cam- 
paign of private pressure groups dur- 
ing April and May, 1954, when Con- 
gress was about to act upon the retail 
trade nationalization bill. The decision 
of the FCCC to contest the constitu- 
tionality of R.A. No. 1180 as soon as 
possible also belongs to this category, 
for in doing so, they could force a 
decision on the law before it had af- 
fected adversely very many aliens and 
associations not wholly owned by Fili- 
pino citizens. On the other hand, the 
delayed decision of the Supreme Court 
on R.A. No. 1180—it took them just 
about two years and seven months to 
render a decision after the oral hear- 
ing—might probably be a strategic move 
of the Court. They probably deliberately 
delayed their decision so that they 
could find out whether the detrimental 
economic and international repercus- 
sions of the law would really material- 
ize or not. We can also include in this 
category the timely diplomatic protests 
of the Chinese embassy at Manila to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and to 
President Magsaysay at the time when 
the President was considering whether 
he should approve or not H.B. No. 2523. 


With regard to the third type of stra- 
tegy, the best example is the decision 
made by the Executive-Congressional 
Conference of May 7, 1954 to push 
through only a weakened version of the 


nationalization of the retail trade and 
leave out all other nationalization mea- 
@mmm since such a move—considering 
the strong pressures against nationaliza- 
tion coming from alien chambers of com- 
merce and foreign embassies and con- 
sulates—would be more acceptable to 
those who oppose nationalization and 
would be easier to justify because of 
admitted alien domination of the retail 
business. Even the Filipino private 
groups that pressured for stronger and 
more inclusive nationalization bills were 
willing to adopt such a strategy because 
they knew that once they became vic- 
torious in this area, they could always 
advance later in other fields. 


As regards the fourth category, we 
can include the following strategic de- 
cisions of Filipino and Chinese groups: 
A. Chinese—(1) rejection of the use of 
monetary offers or bribes to Congress- 
men, and instead, adoption of morally 
accepted methods, such as sending pam- 
phlets to legislators, contributing to cha- 
ritable institutions, among others; and 
(2) rejection of appeal to arms, and in- 
stead, adoption of legal methods, such as 
working with or through government 
agencies such as congressional commit- 
tees, Office of the President, and the Su- 
preme Court and invoking the Constitu- 
tion of the Philippines or other pertinent 
law or legal agreement. B. Filipino— 
(1) putting emphasis on personal rela- 
tionships or contact with legislators; 
(2) decision to under-emphasize na- 
tionalization of the retail trade through 
ordinary business or administrative pro- 
cedures and stress its nationalization 
through legislation; and (3) raising the 
bugbear of bribery of legislators. 


With regard to tactics employed, we 
can mention the most significant under 
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the following categories: (1) pressure 
group tactics and (2) propaganda tac- 
tics. 


The pressure group tactics applied by 
both Filipino and alien groups include 
lobbying in Congress, organizing public 
rallies and demonstrations, influencing 
public opinion through the press and 
the radio, submitting memoranda and 
resolutions to or personally approach- 
ing the President, establishing different 
organizations, either through formal in- 
corporation or informal arrangement of 
a hierarchy of leaders and followers 
and influencing the court through the 
formal institution of a case or through 
the so-called amici curiae. 


The propaganda tactics or techniques 
used were also of various kinds. They 
included the use of flattering words as 
when a top official of the FCCC ap- 
plied them in committee hearings; or 
the use of accusatory words, as when a 
local tabloid charged the Chinese to 
have bribed certain Congressmen, or as 
when an NMP leader declared that 
some Chinese were communists. Includ- 
ed also are the techniques of invoking 
authoritative or virtue-laden documents 
or principles, such as the due process 
and equal protection clause, the police 
power of the State, democracy, justice 
and liberty. Identification of particular- 
istic interests with the general welfare 
and appeal to fear were also used as 
tactics. Thus, Filipinos claimed that the 
nationalization of the retail trade would 
redound to the general welfare, and 
aliens prophesied that such a_ policy 
would invite retaliation from other coun- 
tries and scare away needed foreign 
investments in the Philippines. However, 
the participants in the politics of the na- 
tionalization of the retail trade not only 
manipulated verbal symbols in their pro- 


paganda activities; they also manipulat- 
ed physical symbols. The blood com- 
pact held by the NMP members at the 
monument of Dr. Jose Rizal at the 
Luneta Park and an FCCC official’s 
wearing the barong Tagalog during a 
committee hearing on the nationaliza- 
tion of the retail trade, both illustrate 
this propaganda technique. 


The Terrain Where the Participants 
Struggled. The participants in the poli- 
tics of the retail trade fought the na- 
tionalization issue in every area of the 
political arena, both in governmental 
and in non-governmental realms. It was 
fought in the Constitutional Convention 
in 1934-1935; it was fought in Congress, 
in the Office of the President, in the 
administrative agencies, and in the Su- 
preme Court; and it was also fought in 
the public forum, or where public opi- 
nion is formulated, modified or des- 
troyed. 


Outcome of the Struggle. In the Con- 
stitutional Convention, the struggle over 
the nationalization of the retail trade 
was not conclusively resolved. While 
the Convention did not approve a reso- 
lution which was recommended by the 
Committee on Commerce headed by 
Salvador Araneta and which urged the 
inclusion of a provision nationalizing 
the retail trade in the Constitution, nev- 
ertheless the Convention passed the 
“Cuenco Resolution” which declared that 
the delegates to the Convention were 
convinced that the legislature was au- 
thorized to pass a law nationalizing the 
retail trade. 


In Congress, the long struggle over 
the issue was resolved by the legis- 
lators who were elected to office with 
President Ramon Magsaysay, with the 
palm of victory being awarded to the 
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proponents of the nationalization of the 
retail trade. In the House of Representa- 
tives, in 1954, H.B. No. 2523, the re- 
tail trade nationalization bill, was 
passed on third reading with 79 votes 
for the bill and only 1 vote against it. 
In the Senate, it was unanimously ap- 
proved on third reading by the fifteen 
Senators then present. 


In the Office of the President, the 
retail trade nationalization bill at first 
did not prosper. In 1945, a retail trade 
nationalization measure was vetoed by 
President Osmefa. Subsequently, the 
Liberal Party Presidents, particularly 
President Elpidio Quirino, discouraged 
the nationalization of the retail trade 
through legislation. However, with Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay’s administra- 
tion, it was given a go-ahead signal; 
and on June 19, 1954, President Mag- 
saysay approved H.B. No. 2523. Thus, 
the Retail Trade Nationalization Act, 
R.A. No. 1180, finally came into being. 


But the struggle, begun in the ob- 
viously political organs of the govern- 
ment, was soon continued in the Su- 
preme Court, when Lao H. Ichong filed 
a case against the Secretary of Finance 
and the City Treasurer of Manila con- 
testing the constitutionality of R.A. No. 
1180 on July 26, 1954. In a ten-to-one 
decision, the Supreme Court later re- 
solved the case on May 31, 1957 by 
declaring R.A. No. 1180 constitutional. 


In specific terms, these decisions by 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
branches of the government mean that 
beginning May 15, 1954, no alien and 
no association not wholly controlled by 
Filipino citizens can be permitted to 
engage in the retail trade in the Phil- 
ippines. However, alien individuals and 
associations already engaged in the re- 
tail trade on or before that date are 


allowed to continue their businesses un- 
der certain conditions mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. 


Since no new licenses are permitted 
to be given to aliens beginning from 
May 15, 1954, and since an alien al- 
ready engaged in the retail business 
can be expected to die within 20 or 
50 years, assuming that the law is not 
amended or repealed, one can expect 
that by the year 2000, the retail trade 
in the Philippines would be completely 
in the hands of Filipino citizens. Thus, 
by law, the aliens have been deprived 
or soon would be deprived of the privi- 
lege to engage in the retail business in 
the Philippines. Such deprivation, how- 
ever, according to the Supreme Court, 
does not violate the equal protection 
of the laws and the due process clause 
of the Philippine Constitution. 


In the administrative agencies, there 
has been a divergence of opinions on 
the interpretation of the provisions res- 
trictive of the activities of alien re- 
tailers and associations. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has followed a strict 
interpretation, but since 1958 the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry 
has adopted a liberal construction. Thus, 
where the Department of Justice allows 
transfers of alien retail establishments 
from one municipality or city to another 
on the grounds that R.A. No. 1180 does 
not prohibit such transfers, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry has 
ruled otherwise. Since then, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry has 
been continually adding other restric- 
tions on aliens. However, since the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry has 
the authority to implement R.A. No. 1180 
as the law construed, and since the 
opinions of the Department of Justice 
are not binding on the Department of 
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Commerce and Industry, we can take 
the latter's rulings as more authorita- 
tive. Unless rulings of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry are over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court speeifical- 
ly, the rulings of the former stand. 


In the public forum, the retail trade 
nationalization issue has been under 
discussion since the first decade of this 
century. In this arena, however, it is 
difficult to report how the issue was 
precisely resolved, for there are no rec- 
ords of voting or action in the area of 
public opinion like what we find in Con- 
gress, in the Supreme Court, in the Of- 
fice of the President, in the administra- 
tive agencies, or in the Constitutional 
Convention. Furthermore, what we ac- 
tually claim to be public opinion is 
merely the opinion of a particular public 
and not of the general public or the 
nation as a whole. But if we cannot 
report on how the issue was resolved 
in precise terms in this arena, it cannot 
be denied, however, that it now appears 
that the nationalization of the retail 
trade is generally accepted by the elec- 
torate. At any rate, the Nacionalista 
Party which raised the Filipino First 
Policy (which includes nationalization 
of the retail trade) as an issue during 
the 1959 senatorial election won five 
out of eight senatorial seats. Besides, 
there is no popular clamor against R.A. 
No. 1180. In this sense, the general 
public has accepted the ideas in the 
Retail Trade Nationalization Act. 


The Ceaseless Political Struggle. The 
struggle on the nationalization of the 
retail trade did not stop with the pass- 
age of R.A. No. 1180 on June 19, 1954. 
From the approval of the law in 1954 
to 1960, in fact, there were four strug- 
gles going on simultaneously—one in 
the congressional arena, another in the 


administrative agencies, still another in 
the Supreme Court, and still another in 
the non-governmental arena. 


Immediately after the passage of R.A. 
No. 1180, Congress appointed members 
from the House and the Senate to parti- 
cipate in a joint Legislative-Executive 
Committee to study the Retail Trade 
Nationalization Law. The House Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Industry also 
held hearings on R.A. No. 1180 in 1955 
for the purpose of finding out whether 
it should be repealed or not. During 
this year also, a number of bills were 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, either to repeal or amend in a 
weaker form R.A. No. 1180. Although no 
other bill to amend it was introduced 
between 1956 and 1958, in 1959 one 
bill was again introduced to amend the 
law—this time—for the purpose of 
strengthening it. 


The agitation for changing R.A. No. 
1180, however, was also taken up by 
President Magsaysay. He stated in his 
special message to Congress when he 
signed R.A. No. 1180 that there were 
imperfections in the law, and in order 
therefore to remove such imperfections, 
the law should be studied. He did create 
a committee to study R.A. No. 1180, 
which later worked jointly with con- 
gressional members. 


In the administrative agencies, R.A. 
No. 1180 was broadened through ad- 
ministrative rule-making and interpreta- 
tion. Gaps in the law were gradually 
filled. Among others, the Department of 
Justice supplied the criterion for retail 
and wholesale business, the meanings 
of “manufacturer” and “processor,” and 
the provision on the period of time 
needed for the liquidation of the retail 
business of a partnership, corporation, or 
association not wholly owned by Fili- 
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pino citizens. Likewise, the Department 
of Commerce and Industry has been 
filling up the gaps in R.A. No. 1180. 
It specified the agency that would im- 
plement the law. It added many restric- 
tions on alien retailers and associations 
not explicitly expressed in R.A. No. 
1180. It ruled that no alien retailer 
could transfer his store to a place with- 
in 500 meters from a public market in 
cities or capitals of provinces and with- 
in 300 meters in municipalities and 
municipal districts; that employment of 
aliens by a Filipino in his store was 
a violation of R.A. No. 1180; that an 
alien could not sell his stock to another 
alien who is not a stockholder of the 
corporation or association; and the like. 


In the Bureau of Commerce, an agita- 
tion to amend R.A. No. 1180 was also 
started. This was the proposal of for- 
mer Director of Commerce Bonifacio 
Quiaoit in 1955. He said the meaning 
of the term “retail business” in R.A. 
No. 1180 was so broad that it covered 
a very wide field of commercial activity. 
He thought this was too drastic and 
quite unfair to aliens. Thus, he pro- 
posed to redefine retail business to in- 
clude “only small retail establishments, 
like sari-sari stores.” 


In the Supreme Court, there was also 
a suggestion to amend R.A. No. 1180. 
It did not directly say so because of the 
doctrine of separation of powers and 
its lack of authority to send messages 
to Congress in order to recommend cer- 
tain measures, but the suggestion is very 
clear in an obiter dictum in Inchong v. 
Hernandez and Sarmiento.* According 
to Mr. Justice Labrador, there were 
some members of the Court who thought 
that “the law could have been made 
less harsh in its impact on the aliens.” 


+G.R. No. L-7995, promulgated May 31, 1957. 


However, he said, it was not their legal 
duty to correct the harshness of the 
law. He finally declared: “Remedies 
against the harshness of the law should 
be addressed to the Legislature.” 


In the non-governmental arena, the 
struggle on R.A. No. 1180 was fiercer. 
The various Chinese chambers of com- 
merce banded themselves together even 
before R.A. No. 1180 was approved into 
the Federation of Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce, and after the approval of 
the law, mustered all their resources— 
leadership, money and otherwise—to 
have R.A. No. 1180 amended or re- 
pealed. It hired a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, a top public relations 
man and other experts to promote its 
cause. It spent thousands of pesos for 
propaganda and charitable contribu- 
tions. On the other hand, Filipino pres- 
sure groups also pooled their resources 
by banding themselves into the Nation- 
alization Movement of the Philippines. 
Like the Federation of Chinese Cham- 
bers of Commerce, it also waged a sus- 
tained propaganda campaign. It induced 
municipal councils all over the Philip- 
pines to send resolutions to Congress 
urging the legislators not to repeal 
R.A. No. 1180. It lobbied in Congress 
aggressively. It formed a “political 
party.” 

Meanwhile, the Manila tabloids had 
a field day printing sensational headlines 
and news reports on the nationalization 
of the retail trade. They declared that 
legislators had been bribed just as other 
tabloid publishers themselves had been, 
that nationalization was a tool of com- 
munism, that nationalization meant ram- 
pant unemployment, that nationaliza- 
tion would end unemployment, and so 
on. 
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The tabloids were joined by special 
interest magazines, such as the Chinese- 
owned Monitor and the Filipino-owned 
Filipino Trade Views and Voice of the 
Filipino Retailer. The Monitor began 
publishing articles such as “Why the 
Chinese Oppose Nationalization: Drastic 
and Harsh,” by Sy En, president of the 
Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
and “Why the Chinese Oppose Nation- 
alization: Unfair and Unnecessary,” by 
Tang Tack, secretary general of the 
FCCC. On the other hand, the Filipino- 
owned special interest magazines came 
out with articles on nationalization of 
commerce and industry by government 
officials and articles by Efren V. Men- 
doza, such as “Chinese Sabotage.” 


The regular Manila newspapers also 
joined the agitational process. They 
counseled and sometimes even con- 
demned the participants in the politics 
of the nationalization of the retail trade 
of their chauvinism and irresponsibility. 
They reported what was going on in 
Congress, in the administrative agen- 
cies, in Malacafiang, in the courts, and 
in the non-governmental arena. 


We do not know when the struggle on 
the Retail Trade Nationalization Act 
will cease. But as long as there are 
alien groups in the Philippines adversely 
affected by the law, as long as there 
exist foreign governments interested in 
protecting their respective nationals in 
the Philippines, and as long as there 
are Filipinos who wish to control their 
own government and economy, it can 
be expected that the struggle will go 
on and on. In this sense, the political 
struggle on R.A. No. 1180 is ceaseless. 


Tentative Conclusions 


From our description and analysis of 
the politics of the nationalization of the 
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retail trade, some tentative conclusions 
may be made on the nature of the poli- 
tical process, Philippine political insti- 
tutions, the legislative process, and 
statesmanship.° Since these conclusions 
are based merely on one case study, 
they should be considered as crude 
hypotheses for further scrutiny. 


On the Political Process. The political 
process is an on-going process which is 
extremely complex. Groups and _indivi- 
duals, either governmental or private, 
participate in this process, and they 
make use of strategy and tactics in 
order to attain their objectives. The 
process is a balancing of groups and in- 
dividuals against other groups and in- 
dividuals, a balancing process which 
never ceases because each individual or 
group is continuously seeking its own 
security. This balancing process takes 
place in all areas of the political arena 
—in society itself or the public forum, 
in Congress, in Malacafiang, in the ad- 
ministrative agencies and in the courts. 
Those who are already secure are afraid 
they might be dislodged from their 
secure positions, and so they attempt to 
strengthen the bases of their power and 
ward off the assaults of rival groups and 
individuals. However, those who are still 
insecure are marshalling their forces in 
order that they can increase their po- 
wer or cope with the problems of their 
insecurity. 


Ideology plays a very important role 
in the political process. Ideology pro- 
vides the participants with values to 
preserve or goals to be attained. It also 
provides them with justifications for their 
actions. Thus, ideology becomes both 
a weapon of defense and of offense. 


5 These tentative conclusions are further sup- 
ported by and based on a larger work of the 
writer regarding the political process and retail 
trade nationalization —Ed. 
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If one wants to preserve a vested right 
of interest or the status quo, ideology 
can be used to justify it; but if one 
wants to change the status quo, ideo- 
logy this time can also be used to 
justify the change. 


The political process has a life of 
its own, independent of the control of 
any of the participants. Its logic is the 
spontaneity of life itself. While the 
political process may culminate in spe- 
cific policies, each of these policies is 
never final, for it again ramifies and 
grows on and on. In the wake of the 
political process, however, may be found 
either the corpses or the griefs of the 
defeated. 


On Philippine Political Institutions. In 
the Philippine political system, the most 
important political institutions are Con- 
gress, the President, the Supreme Court, 
the administrative agencies, the press 
and radio, political parties, pressure 
groups and the public. The interaction 
of all these political institutions and 
the set of beliefs and practices they pro- 
duce in turn constitute the over-all insti- 
tution of Philippine democracy. 


The official organs of the government 
are no longer unresponsive to the needs 
and wishes of the electorate. They have 
become popularized not only because 
the policy-makers are elected by the 
qualified voters of the nation, and the 
judges and administrators are appointed 
by the policy-makers and controlled in 
one way or another by the people, but 
also because the official organs them- 
selves are popularizing their decisions. 


The main channels of control of the 
official organs of the government are 
pressure groups, political parties and the 
public. In our country they are already 


becoming numerous, vociferous and 
conscious of their role in the political 
process. 


Political parties and pressure groups, 
as organizations, however, are very weak 
organizations. Political parties have a 
hard time making Chairmen of Con- 
gressional committees to follow the 
party line. Personalities are more im- 
portant and influential than policies in 
political parties. On the other hand, 
Filipino pressure groups, in spite of 
their imposing names and long list of 
members, are mostly one-man organs. 
Thus, the Nationalization Movement of 
the Philippines is Atty. Efren Mendoza; 
the Filipino Business Movement is Atty. 
Dionisio Reyes; and the Pera-Pera Move- 
ment is Mr. Irineo Dellosa. For this 
reason, the Bentley-Truman-Latham con- 
cept of the group basis of politics has 
to be greatly modified if used in the 
Philippines. 


Philippine public opinion is still most- 
ly the opinion of the Manila newspapers, 
radio commentators, and articulate re- 
presentatives of pressure groups, as 
qualified above. But because of elec- 
tions every two and every four years, 
wherein some five million voters or just 
about one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion participate, Philippine public opi- 
nion has been broadened. The growth 
of education and the improvement of 
the system of transportation and com- 
munication in the country have also 
strengthened public opinion. 


Democracy in its mass or popular 
aspect has become stronger and more 
viable in the Philippines. Groups and 
associations, whether Filipino or alien, 
are allowed to organize themselves. 
They have access to Congress, Malaca- 
hang, the administrative agencies and 
the courts. The press and the radio are 
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given much freedom. The right to peti- 
tion the government for the redress of 
grievances is guaranteed. People can 
criticize the government freely. 


But democracy, in its aspect of being 
concerned with protecting the rights of 
minority groups, is still weak. While mi- 
nority groups are heard, and permitted 
to voice their ideas—in the press, on the 
radio, at public rallies, in Congress, in 
Malacanfiang, in the administrative agen- 
cies and in the courts—the majority 
which in many cases is the majority of a 
minority of the people, sometimes known 
as the general will or the voice of the 
people, prevail in the end. Thus, the 
right or privilege claimed by the mi, 
nority is set aside. The crime for which 
they are being penalized, it appears, is 
that they are few and that their ideas 
are considered either wrong or illegal 
by the majority. 


On the Legislative Process. According 
to our Constitution, the legislative po- 
wer is vested in the Congress of the 
Philippines, which is composed of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. The Supreme Court has described 
this power to be plenary, so that every 
power that is legislative by usage and 
custom, as long as it is not prohibited 
to Congress in the Constitution, belongs 
to Congress. This idea, however, is 
mere legal theory. It does not square 
with empirical fact; for, actually, the 
legislative power is exercised not only 
by Congress but also by the President, 
the administrative agencies, the courts, 
the party, the pressure group, the press 
and radio and the general public. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that legis- 
lative authority, or legitimate power, is 
exercised only by the governmental or- 
gans. 


The legislative process is a continuous 
process. In fact, functionally viewed, it 
is the political process itself. However, 
in the government, it may be conven- 
iently subdivided into four processes. 


The first legislative process in the 
government is well-known—the legisla- 
tive process in Congress. One of the 
main functions of Congress in this con- 
nection is to bring the various partici- 
pants of the legislative process together 
in Congress in order to formulate and 
adopt legislative proposals. Another 
main function is to sift from these pro- 
posals bills which Congress must con- 
sider during the session. The sifting is 
done through such screening devices as 
formal committee hearings, informal cau- 
cuses, chance meetings, and floor de- 
bates and deliberations. In our Congress, 
there are many shortcomings in the sift- 
ing process: the committee hearings are 
not well-planned and organized in ad- 
vance by an expert staff; in the cau- 
cuses only the party oligarchs or elites 
enjoy access; the chance meetings of 
legislators are just as they are; the floor 
debates and deliberation during the last 
days of the session are practically nil. 
However, because of the many sifting 
devices, Congress still achieves a fairly 
good job; the extremely drastic or ri- 
diculous bills are excluded. In 1954, of 
the 47 nationalization bills introduced, 
only one went through; and it was a 
greatly weakened version at that. 


Congress, however, is not just a sift- 
ing machine or an assembly hall for 
the participants of the legislative pro- 
cess. Congress is also people who have 
values, fears, hopes, ambitions and 
ideas. They advocate for their ideas 
and refute those that they believe are 
detrimental either to their constituents, 
the nation or their personal interests. 
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Since they come from all over the coun- 
try, from Abra to Zamboanga, it is the 
different attitudes and moods of the 
nation that they actually voice when- 
ever they discuss their ideas in Con- 
gress. Congress then mirrors the na- 
tion. Or to change the metaphor, one 
can feel the pulse of the country in 
Congress. 


The second legislative process, which 
takes place in Malacafang, is not well- 
known. In fact, students of politics and 
government, even if they claim that the 
President participates in the lawmaking 
process, frequently fail to appreciate the 
lawmaking process in Malacajiang. 


Yet, lawmaking process it is. Bills are 
introduced in Malacafiang. The only dif- 
ference is that the bills are introduced 
by Congress. However, even bills in- 
troduced in Congress are not always 
authored by legislators, for in many 
cases they come from Malacafang or 
some administrative agency. Bills are 
also deliberated upon in Malacajiang. 
The main difference is that in Con- 
gress, during floor debates, the debate 
is oratorical in style and under the blaz- 
ing light of publicity; but in Malaca- 
nang, the deliberations are committee 
or seminar in style and not under the 
prying eyes of both press and public. 
Lobbying also takes place in Malaca- 
hang. Pressure groups go to the Presi- 
dent and try to influence him to de- 
cide either one way or the other. There 
is a difference, however, in the direc- 
tion of movement in lobbying by Pres- 
ident and legislators: in the legislative 
process in Congress, the President or 
his message goes to Congress; during 
the legislative process in Malacafang, 
the legislators go to Malacafiang. Ano- 
ther similarity and difference are on the 


sessions: both are limited in duration, 
except that for the President, the period 
is much shorter. While Congress has 
100 full days exclusive of Sundays, the 
President has only 30 days at the most. 


The third legislative process takes 
place in the administrative agencies. 
Like the legislative process in Malaca- 
hang, it takes place not under the blaz- 
ing light of publicity. It is also con- 
ducted in a leisurely, seminar-like man- 
ner. But unlike the first two legislative 
processes, it has no time limit. It is 
always in session, so to speak. 


One constraint on the administrative 
agencies in their legislative work is the 
provision of the law. If the law is spe- 
cifically worded, very little discretion 
will be left to them. But the laws 
passed by Congress are usually general 
or ambiguous. Also, frequently several 
omissions are found in the law. All these 
might be the result of any one of the 
following: (1) controversial issues which 
cannot be settled in specific terms in the 
Congress; (2) poor draftsmanship; (3) 
lack of time at the end of session dur- 
ing which to draft an unambiguous 
bill; (4) limitations imposed by lan- 
guage; and (5) impossibility of pro- 
viding for all specific cases beforehand. 


Administrative agencies legislate 
through two important methods: (1) is- 
suing rules and regulations to imple- 
ment the law; and (2) interpreting the 
provisions and omissions of the law. 


The fourth legislative process takes 
place in the Supreme Court. Like the 
administrative agencies, it legislates 
through statutory construction. But un- 
like administrative agencies, it can legis- 
late only when a case is brought to it 
for adjudication. It also legislates 
through judicial review. 
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On the Responsibility of Statesman- 
ship. The policy-makers cannot help 
inflicting some kind of injustice or 
pain on some people. Whatever they 
do or not do is bound to hurt or harm 
some group of people. By nationalizing 
the retail trade, our policy-makers de- 
prived aliens of the opportunity to 
pursue a gainful and legitimate occupa- 
tion. Aliens regard this opportunity as 
their liberty. It is true that, according 
to our Supreme Court, such policy does 
not contravene the equal protection of 
the law and the due process of law 
of our Constitution, but the fact re- 
mains that there is now an iron door 
barring aliens from entering the busi- 
ness of retailing. But, if Congress had 
not passed R.A. No. 1180, or if the 
President had vetoed it, or had the Su- 
preme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional, injustice and pain would have 
been committed also—and this time, 
against a greater number of people, 
the Filipino people. As the Supreme 
Court said, after taking note of the 
alien control of the retail trade in the 
Philippines: 


The seriousness of the Legisla- 
ture’s concern for the plight of the 
nationals . . . is fully justified. It 
would have been recreant to its du- 
ties towards the country and _ its 
people would it view the sorry 
plight of the nationals with com- 
placency and refuse or neglect to 
adopt a remedy commensurate with 
the demands of public interest and 
national survival. As repository of 
the sovereign power of legislation, 
the Legislature was in duty bound 
to face the problem and meet, 
through adequate measures, the 
danger and threat that alien domi- 
nation of the retail trade poses to 
national economy.® 


®Ichong v. Hernandez and Sarmiento, G.R. 
No. L-7995, promulgated May 31, 1951, p. 24. 
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Since policy-makers cannot avoid in- 
flicting some pain or injustice on others, 
statesmanship, or the art of governing 
the State for the welfare of the State, 
would be a terrible task for those 
policy-makers who believe in human 
dignity and sanctity, and realize the 
consequence of their action or inaction. 
Like Lincoln, who grieved when he 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus, 
policy-makers who accept man’s dignity 
and realize the truth of political life 
will be doomed to become tragic men. 
Fortunately for many policy-makers, 
they are not aware of the tragic truth 
of political life. They do not realize 
that when they make or fail to make 
a political decision they are inflicting 
some kind of injustice or pain on some 
group of people. What they know is 
that they are doing the right and just 
thing, and, therefore, they think they 
cannot commit any injustice or inflict 
any pain on other people at all. Thus, 
they do not feel the pangs of the tragic 
sense of life which Lincoln or Marcus 
Aurelius felt. Believing in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, they cannot see the 
viewpoint of other people who disagree 
with them. In fact, the people who dis- 
agree with them appear to them irrele- 
vant. It might be contended that such 
policy-makers should be allowed to in- 
dulge in their myth of self-righteousness 
because this makes statesmanship easier 
to bear and execute. It might be so, but 
policy-makers who do not realize that 
they inflict pain and injustice to others 
whenever they act or fail to act may 
hurt more people in a more unreason- 
able way than those who realize the 
consequence of their political acts. It is 
necessary, therefore, in any country 
which enthrones human dignity and 
sanctity, to expose the myth of the 
self-righteous. 
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HE need for standardizing the sala- 

ries of government employees was 
recognized in the Philippine govern- 
ment even before World War II. The 
Salary Standardization Law of 1938 es- 
tablished ten pay grades based on du- 
ties and responsibilities, qualifications 
and experience.’ To administer this legis- 
lative enactment, the Salary Board was 
created.? Unfortunately, the law proved 
ineffective and, when the Salary Board 
was abolished by Executive Order No. 
94 on July 1, 1947, its functions were 
transferred to the Budget Commission. 


The passage of the Salary Standardiza- 
tion Law did not inhibit Congress from 
providing separate salary rates for cer- 
tain classes and professions. Thus, there 
were salary laws for nurses, dentists, 
telegraph operators, and the like.* At 
the same time, rules regarding salary 
increases were provided by executive 


1C.A. 402, Sec. 3, Sept. 13, 1938. 

2 [bid., Secs. 10 and 11. 

3 R.A. 312, June 9, 1948; R.A. 649, June 15, 
1951; and R.A. 914, June 20, 1953. 
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orders or resolutions which limited the 
number of grades an employee was en- 
titled to receive regardless of the kind 
of work to which he was being pro- 
moted.* 

In 1953, the government finally saw 
the need for an administrative machin- 
ery to improve wage and position clas- 
sification in the public service. Accord- 
ingly, it entered into a contract with 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates, an 
American consulting firm, to develop a 
comprehensive classification and com- 
pensation plan. The Wage and Position 
Classification Office (WAPCO) was es- 
tablished under the Budget Commission. 
From 1953 to 1954, a survey and ap- 
praisal was made of classification and 
pay practices in the Philippine national 
government, in comparison with private 
industry. Subsequently, general recom- 
mendations regarding the establishment 
of classification and pay plans were 
made. 


4E.q., Executive Order 94, Sec. 11, July 1, 
1947; Cabinet Resolution of February 24, 1954. 
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The recommendations as embodied in 
Reorganization Plan 1-A (Classification 
Plan) and Reorganization Plan 2-A (Pay 
Plan) were approved by Congress on 
May 5, 1956. These plans were imple- 
mented by Executive Order Nos. 277 
and 278 in November, 1957. 


Positions in regular bureaus and of- 
fices of the national government, as well 
as of government-owned or controlled 
corporations were placed under the co- 
verage of these two plans. Initially, there 
were 216,458 positions covered; by 1961, 
the number has increased to 282,400. 


General Considerations 


To understand the present composi- 
tion of the salary network in the Phil- 
ippine government, one must have a 
general idea of the different systems of 
position classification and the relation- 
ship of the classification plan to salary 
administration. Furthermore, the con- 
cepts of position classification and salary 
standardization can be used as guide- 
posts in the analysis of certain develop- 
ments in the nature, coverage, and im- 
plementation of the two plans. 


The two general systems of classi- 
fication are the duties classification and 
the rank classification. Under the for- 
mer concept, positions are classified ac- 
cording to the duties and responsibili- 
ties pertaining to them. The system is 
followed in the United States and most 
nations in the North American conti- 
nent; Plan 1-A is primarily based on 
this scheme. The concept of rank classi- 
fication, which prevails in England and 
Western Europe, classifies jobs into 
broad categories according to the quali- 
fications and personal qualities of the 
persons holding them. 


The classification plan, whether under 
one or the other system, is the basis 
for assigning a particular grade or salary 
range to a particular class of positions. 
The grade actually reflects the relation- 
ship which one class has to another in 
terms of compensation. Thus, the high- 
est salary range is given to the class 
in the highest grade; the other classes 
have their corresponding places in a 
descending order down to the lowest 
grade. 


The underlying philosophy of salary 
administration under a duties classifica- 
tion system is “equal pay for equal 
work.” It seeks to prevent such ano- 
malous situations as where an employee 
performing a simple manual work might 
receive more than a technician, or where 
a supervisor would receive less than a 
subordinate. 


Salary Network Prior to WAPCO Plans 


Prior to the implementation of the 
WAPCO plans, there were thirty-two 
major groups of positions. The salary 
rates of the network for these positions 
are summarized in Table I. 


The pre-WAPCO classification and 
pay plans suffered from at least two 
related defects. One is that the group- 
ings and salary ranges were too broad 
as to make job differentiation difficult. 
In effect, there was a wide latitude for 
the administrator to recommend and for 
Congress to determine the salary for 
a particular position. This was facili- 
tated by the line-item budgetary sys- 
tem. The over-all picture, therefore, had 
serious implications in merit, morale, 
and efficiency in the public service. 
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TABLE I 


GROUPS OF POSITIONS BASED ON CLASS TITLES EXISTING PRIOR 
TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE WAPCO PLANS 


Class Titles Salary Rates 
Laboratory & Medical Technicians .................-.... 1,440- 5,376 
Personnel Management Technicians ..................... 1,440- 11,904 
Administrative & General Services .................++05: 3,432 - 10,260 
Tabulating Machine Operators ..................-.ee00: 1,980- 5,376 
Budget Examiners and Officers ...................000005 2,544- 11,904 


The WAPCO Plans 
5 As of September 30, 1959. 


By way of comparison, the WAPCO ®There are actually 75 ranges. Ranges 1 
classification plan contains 269 occupa- ‘ 15 which are not presently being used, are 


7 aes : nevertheless included so as to provide an al- 
tional groups subdivided into 2,919 Jowance for a downward adjustment in the 


classes.» These classes are assigned plan in case it will be necessary to have a 
‘ downward revision in the general salary level 
among, 62 salary ranges. in the country. 
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Each salary range consists of a mini- 
mum, a maximum, and three interme- 
diate steps. The general rule is that a 
person upon his appointment, gets the 
salary pertaining to the first step of the 
range to which his position is assigned. 
One exception to this rule is in the 
case of positions assigned to ranges 14 
to 17 where the salaries corresponding 
to the first steps are below the rates 
prescribed by the Minimum Wage Law. 
The lowest compensation which any em- 
ployee can receive, therefore, is ¥4.00 
a day for daily workers or P1,440 per 
annum for those paid on a monthly 
basis.” The other exception is in the case 
of those who previously received higher 
salaries; such employees were allowed 
salaries within the range. 


Coverage of the WAPCO Plans 


Understanding the coverage of the 
present WAPCO classification and pay 
plans requires a review of the critical 
steps made in their formulation. The 
Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission (GSRC) was created 
by R.A. 997, otherwise known as the 
Reorganization Act of 1954, which was 
subsequently amended by R.A. 1241.° 
Section 3 of the enabling act empowered 
the Commission “to conduct a study of 
all departments, offices, bureaus, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the Exe- 
cutive Branch of the National Govern- 
ment. .’ The law also authorized 
the Commission “to classify . . . posi- 
tions” and “to standardize salaries.” Not- 
withstanding this authority, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 1-A specifically exempts from 
its coverage the positions occupied by 
the following officers and employees: 

7 R.A. 602, April 6, 1951. See also par. (c), 


Sec. 3 of Reorganization Plan 2-A. 
8 Approved June 9, 1955. 
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1. Elected officers and officers whose 
compensation is fixed in the Consti- 
tution; 

2. Officers and employees of the legis- 
lative and judicial departments of 
the government; 


3. Secretaries and undersecretaries of 
departments and other officials of 
equivalent rank; 


Members of the Armed Forces; 


Officers and employees of the For- 
eign Service; and 


6. Provincial, municipal, and local of- 

ficials and employees. 

Positions of officers whose compensa- 
tion is fixed in the Constitution were 
naturally excluded, because only a con- 
stitutional amendment could change the 
salaries of those officers. The exemption 
of the officers and employees of the 
legislative and judicial departments of 
the government arises from the fact that 
the GSRC was to be concerned only 
with the executive branch. 


Excluding officials and employees of 
local governments from the operation 
of the WAPCO plans was probably a 
recognition of the fact that most local 
governments would not financially be 
able to implement the prescribed salary 
rates. There was, of course, the alterna- 
tive of prescribing different pay rates 
for local governments. But for the ana- 
lysts of the consulting firm to have 
come out with meaningful salary rates 
for provinces and municipalities would 
have involved a tremendous expendi- 
ture of time and money. Aside from 
that, there were already existing laws 
which, to a certain extent, prescribed 
the compensation of local government 
officials based on the classification of 
provinces and municipalities. Subsequent 
legislation showed, however, that the 
rules regarding compensation of local 
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government officials existing at the time 
of the survey, were far from adequate. 


The rationale behind the exclusion 
of the members of the Armed Forces 
from the plans is that the rank con- 
cept is followed in the Armed Forces, 
while the duties concept is the primary 
basis of the WAPCO plans. The exemp- 
tion of department secretaries from the 
coverage of the plans may be accepted 
on the ground that those positions are 
primarily political in nature. But the 
same reason may not be used with the 
same degree of acceptability in the case 
of department undersecretaries when 


them up with political appointees. This 
seems to be borne out by recent ap- 
pointments. 


The avowed reason for the exclusion 
of the positions in the Foreign Service 
from the plans is the difficulty and ex- 
pense of conducting an audit of posi- 
tions in Philippine embassies, legations 
and consular offices abroad. 


The positions in the executive branch 
exempted from the coverage of the clas- 
sification and salary standardization 
plans and the laws fixing the salaries 
are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE II 


LAWS FIXING THE SALARIES OF POSITIONS IN THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH EXEMPTED FROM THE OPERATION 
OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 1-A and 2-A 


Positions 


Laws Fixing Salaries 


President and Vice-President 


Department Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries 


Members of the Armed Forces 


Foreign Service Officers and 
Employees 

Provincial Officials 

Officials of Chartered Cities 

Municipal Officials 


Subordinate Provincial, City and 
Municipal Employees 


Constitution of the Philippines? 


Salary Standardization Law of 1938"° 


Executive Order No. 4 of July 11, 
1946 


Foreign Service Act of 1952" 
RA 1836, approved June 22, 1957 
Respective city charters’ 

RA 840, approved April 7, 1953'* 


RA 2368, approved June 20, 1959 


it is considered that prior to World War 
II, those positions were regarded as 
the highest to which a career officer 
could aspire. The fact that the positions 
of undersecretaries are exempted from 
the plans may mean that the present- 
day rule in the Philippines is to fill 


; ®Sec. 10, Art. VII, Constitution of the Phil- 
ippines. 

10C.A. 402, September 13, 1938. 

11 R.A. 708, June 5, 1952. 

12 See Executive Order 405, dated March 7, 
1958, and Administrative Order 262, dated 
March 7, 1958. 

13R.A. 840, Sec. 2, effective July 1, 1952. 
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TABLE III 


COMPENSATION SCHEDULES FOR POSITIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH EXEMPTED FROM THE WAPCO CLASSIFICATION 


AND PAY PLANS 


Position/ Rank 


Base Pay or Range of ; 
Salary (Per Annum) 


A—Top Executive Officials: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Department Secretaries ................... 
Department Undersecretaries .............. 


B—Members of the Armed Forces: 


10. 


Lieut. General (as Chief of Staff) .......... 
Maj. General (as Vice Chief of Staff) ...... 


C—Foreign Service Officers and Employees: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Foreign Service Officers ................... 
Foreign Service Staff Officers and Employees . 


D—Provincial Officials: 


errr 


Highway District Engineers ) ............. 
Health Officers 


Assistant Treasurers 


E—Municipal Officials: 


Assistant Health Officers ) ................ 


... P30,000 

15,000 

12,000 

9,000 

... 14,000 

... 12,000 

10,000 

8,400 

6,600 

5,400 

4,800 

3,960 

2,720 

2,160 

... 10,000 - 

8,400 

4,500- 7,500 
1,440- 5,100 

6,000 - 12,000 

5,400- 7,800 

4,800- 7,200 

3,900- 5,100 

3,600- 4,500 

2,160- 7,800 

1,920- 6,480 

1,440- 4,200 

1,440- 3,720 

1,800- 3,120 
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Table III shows the present compo- 
sition of the salary network of the posi- 
tions mentioned in Table II. 


Certain officials included in Table III 
have additional privileges. Malacafiang, 
the official residence of the President, 
is maintained by the government. Offi- 
cers and employees in the Foreign Serv- 
ice are provided with cost of living, 
quarters and clothing allowances."* The 
members of the Armed Forces are given 
(1) subsistence allowance (P355 per an- 
num for each of the commissioned of- 
ficers), (2) quarters allowance’ and 


14 R.A. 708, June 5, 1952. 

15 The schedule of quarters allowance per an- 
num is as follows: Lt. General as Chief of 
Staff, P1800; Maj. Gen. as Vice Chief of Staff, 
P1560; Maj. Gen., P1500; Brig. Gen., P1440; 
Colonel, #1200; Lt. Col., P960; Major, P720; 


(3) longevity (foggy) pay which is 10% 
of the base pay for every five years of 
service compounded but not to exceed 
50% of the base pay. 


Positions Later Exempted 
from the Plans 


When Reorganization Plans 1-A and 
2-A were approved, it was but natural 
to presume that Congress also accepted 
the fundamental premises underlying 
them. These premises should be used 
as frames of reference in considering or 
evaluating developments that have ex- 
empted many positions or classes which 
were originally in the WAPCO plans. 
These developments are summarized in 
Table IV. 


Captain, P600; Ist Lt., #480; and 2nd Lt., 
P 480. 


TaBLe IV 
GROUPS OF POSITIONS ORIGINALLY COVERED BY THE 
CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PLANS BUT 
SUBSEQUENTLY EXEMPTED 


Positions Affected Authority — Of Positions 
Affected 
1. District Highway Engineers . R.A. 2054 July 1, 1957 52 
2. Provincial Health Officers ... R.A. 2054 July 1, 1957 110 
3. Comissioned Officers of the 
Bureau of Coast & Geo- 
detie Survey ............. R.A. 2057 June 13, 1958 44 
4. National Science Develop- 
rae! R.A. 2067 June 13, 1958 436 
R.A. 2068 June 13, 1958 43 
6. Clerks of Courts of First 
the Secretary 
of Justice July 9, 1958 80 
7. Government Corporate 
R.A. 2327 July 1, 1959 3 
8. Director, Women’s & Minors’ 
ee ae R.A. 2714 June 18, 1960 1 
9. General Auditing Office .... R.A. 2716 June 18, 1960 2,700 


10. National Intelligence Co- 
ordinating Agency ......... 


POM 
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1. Highway District Engineers and 
Provincial Health Officers—When the 
pay plans were implemented in Nov- 
ember, 1957, there were two pay sche- 
dules. The higher rates were for the 
provinces of Rizal, Cavite, Laguna, Pam- 
panga and Bulacan and for the char- 
tered cities of Manila, Pasay, Quezon, 


Cavite, Tagaytay and San Pablo; the so- 
called provincial rates were for the rest 
of the country."® The Director of the 
WAPCO was authorized, however, to 
make a waiver of the geographical dif- 
ferential in certain cases. 


16 Reorganization Plan 2-A, Sec. 3, par. (a). 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF THE SALARIES OF DISTRICT ENGINEERS 
AND PROVINCIAL HEALTH OFFICERS UNDER THREE 
DIFFERENT SCHEDULES 


Rates Without 


Rates with 


Position Class of Salary | Geographical Geographical Rates Under 
Province Range Differential Differential _ R.A. 2054 
A. Highway District R-51 £5,928-P7236 P7,236-P 8,832 P7,800 
Engineers 2 R-48 5,112- 6240 6,240- 7,608 7,500 
3 same same 7,200 
4 same same 6,900 
5 same same 6,600 
6 same same 6,000 
7 same same 5,400 
B. Provincial Health 1 R-54  6,888- 8400 8,400- 10260 7,800 
Officers 2 same same 7,500 
8 R-51 5,928- 7,236 7,236- 8,832 7,200 
4 same same 6,900 
5 same same 6,600 
6 R-49  5,376- 6,552  6,552- 7,992 6,000 
7 same same 5,400 
C. Assistant Provincial 1 R-49 5,376- 6,552 6,552- 7,992 5,100 
Health Officers 2 same same 5,100 
38 R-46 4,632- 5640 5,640- 6,088 4,800 
4 same same 4,560 
5 same same 4,120 
6 R-44 4188-5112 5,112- 6240 4,080 
7 same same 
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At that time, many of the Highway 
District Engineers and Provincial Health 
Officers were already receiving salaries 
far above the provincial rate. They could 
not therefore expect within range in- 
creases except after a number of years. 
The approval of Rep. Act 2054 on June 
13, 1958, or barely eight months aiter 
the implementation of the plans, was 
probably thought to be a boon for many 
of the District Engineers and Provincial 
Health Officers assigned to those places 
where the provincial rates were in force. 
For one thing, the law which fixed the 
salaries of the District Engineers and 
Health Officers according to the class of 
province to which they were assigned, 
was given a retroactive effect to July 
1, 1957. At the same time, the law re- 
moved those positions from the opera- 
tion of the WAPCO plans. 


Then on June 14, 1958, Rep. Act 2038 
was approved. It provided for the abo- 
lition of the geographical differential 
and appropriated 10,800,000 to cover 
up the necessary salary increases. It was 
only on July 1, 1959, however, that the 
abolition of the geographical differen- 
tial was effected. 


Table V compares (1) the salaries 
which District Engineers and Provincial 
Health Officers were supposed to have 
received when the Provincial rates were 
still used, (2) those which they ought 
to have received after the abolition of 
the geographical differential if R.A. 
2054 were not passed, and (3) the sala- 
ries they are currently receiving under 


R.A. 2054. 


The foregoing table shows that the 
removal of the positions of District En- 
gineers and Provincial Health Officers 
from the operation of the plans actually 
worked against them. While it is quite 


possible that many of them are pres- 
ently receiving salaries more than what 
they ought to receive if they are still 
covered by the WAPCO, yet the maxi- 
mum salary they could have expected 
under the WAPCO plans is greater than 
what they will ever receive under R.A. 
2054. This possible prejudice against 
the District Engineers and the Provin- 
cial Health Officers is not, however, a 
unique case as will be indicated later. 


2. Commissioned Officers of the Bureau 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey—Execu- 
tive Order No. 6, dated July 11, 1946, 
fixed the salaries and allowances of 
commissioned officers of the Bureau of 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. The schedule 
of salaries and allowances in accordance 
with that executive order is outlined in 
Table VI. 


According to R.A. 2057, approved 
on June 13, 1958, the Commissioned 
Officers of the Bureau of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey must have the same base 
pay and allowances as those authorized 
for officers of corresponding grades in 
the other branches of the Armed Forces. 
(See Table III). This law also removed 
those commissioned officers from the 
coverage of WAPCO plans. It is now 
a cause for wonder why those positions 
should not have been exempted from 
the operation of the plans in the first 
place inasmuch as the commissioned of- 
ficers in the Bureau had always been 
regarded as members of the Armed 
Forces. Congress, therefore, did the right 
thing in enacting R.A. 2057 as the law 
corrected an inconsistency. 


3. National Science Development 
Board—The National Science Act of 
1958,"7 exempts from the classification 


17 R.A. 2067, effective June 13, 1958. 
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TaBLe VI 


SCHEDULE OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF THE COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS OF THE BUREAU OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


( Corresponding 


Rank Rank in the A 
AFP) (Per Mo.) (Per Mo.) (Per Mo.) (Per Day) 

Captain P550 P100 P100 P3.00 
Commander 450 80 none 3.00 
Lt. Commander (Major) ........... 400 60 none 3.00 
Lieutenant ee 330 50 none 3.00 
Lieut. (j.g.) 226.66 40 none 3.00 
Ensign 180 40 none 3.00 
Cadet — — — eee 150 none none 3.00 


Note: Longevity (foggy) pay is equivalent to 10% of base pay for every five years of 


service, compounde 


and pay plans all positions in the Na- 
tional Science Development Board 
(NSDB) other than those which are 
clerical or janitorial in nature. The pres- 
ent salary ranges of the personnel in 
that agency are as follows: 


Research Scientists ... P6,000-P9,756 
Research Chemists .. 2.580- 6,000 
Budget Officers ...... 2,580- 7,200 


Administrative Assistants 


and Officers ....... 2,400- 7,800 
Personnel Assistant .. 3,720 
Legal Officers ....... 3,820- 7,800 


The exemption of the positions in the 
NSDB from the coverage of the WAPCO 
plans is based on the premise that a 
scientist should be paid according to 
his special qualifications and the value 
of his contributions to science. Thus, it 
is maintained, the application of the 
WAPCO salary schedules might prevent 


the NSDB from attracting the valuable 
services of certain scientists. While this 
argument may be valid as far as the 
scientists only are concerned, there ap- 
pears to be no similar grounds for the 
exemption of non-scientific positions like 
budget officers, administrative or per- 
sonnel assistants, cashiers and legal offi- 
cers of the NSDB from the coverage of 
WAPCO plans. 


4. Solicitors—Prior to June 13, 1958, 
all the positions in the Office of the 
Solicitor General were covered by the 
WAPCO plans. The salary ranges of the 
solicitors at that time are shown in 
Table VII. 


With the passage of R.A. 6068 on June 
13, 1958, the Solicitor General was given 
the rank of Department Undersecretary; 
hence, his position was exempted from 
the operation of the classification and 
pay plans. The same law fixed the sala- 
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ries of the First Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral and the solicitors. The result is that 
those positions are no longer covered by 
the WAPCO plans. The present salary 
rates of those officers are likewise indi- 
cated in Table VII, as compared to the 
WAPCO-determined rates. 


The law exempting the positions of 
solicitors from the coverage of the classi- 
fication and pay plans benefits only the 
solicitors insofar as maximum salaries 
are concerned. 


assistants by R.A. 2327,'° in effect ex- 
empted their positions from the cover- 
age of the classification and pay plans. 
Before the approval of that legislative 
enactment, the Government Corporate 
Counsel had salary range 58 (P10,260 
to P12,516). As of the present, the 
Corporate Counsel and his first and sec- 
ond assistants receive P12,000, P9,000 
and 8,400, respectively. In addition, 
the Government Corporate Counsel has 
now the rank of an undersecretary of a 
department. 


TasLe VII 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR POSITIONS IN THE OFFICE 
OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


WAPCO Schedule Present Salary Rates 
Position Salary Range Salary Rates Under R.A. 6068 
Solicitor General ........... R-65 P'14,532-P 17,724 P12,000 
Assistant Solicitor General . R-58 10,260- 12,516 11,000* 
Senior Solicitor ............ R-51 7,236- 8,832 
nck es R-45 5,376- 6,552 6,000-9,000 


*For the First Assistant Solicitor General only. 


5. Clerks of Courts of First Instance— 
The original WAPCO classification plan 
includes titles for clerks of courts. But 
on July 9, 1958, the Secretary of Justice 
wrote a letter to the Director of the 
WAPCO through the Commissioner of 
the Budget stating his opinion that all 
positions in the Courts of First Instance 
including those held by officers and em- 
ployees appointed by him, are exempted 
from the operation of the classification 
and pay plans.’* The justification seems 
to stem from the separation of powers 
doctrine. 


6. Government Corporate Counsel— 
The fixing of the salaries of the Gov- 
ernment Corporate Counsel and his two 


18 See the reply of the Director of the WAP- 


CO to the Commissioner of tue Budget dated 
November 4, 1958. 


7. The Director of the Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau—The Women’s and Mi- 
nor’s Bureau in the Department of La- 
bor was created by law in June, 1960.°° 
The salary of the Director of that Bu- 
reau was fixed in said law at range 58 
(P10,260-P12,516), thus giving no dis- 
cretion to WAPCO in applying the 
WAPCO schedule in regard to that posi- 
tion. All other positions in the Bureau, 
however, are covered by the WAPCO 
plans. 


8. General Auditing Office—As early 
as December, 1958, when the Secret- 
ary of Justice rendered an opinion,” 
the propriety and legality of the inclu- 

19 Effective July 1, 1959. 

20R.A. 2714, June 18, 1960. 


21 Opinion of the Secretary of Justice, No. 
296, December 12, 1958. 
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sion of the positions in the General 
Auditing Office (GAO) within the co- 
verage of the WAPCO plans began to 
be doubted. In essence, the Secretary 
of. Justice maintained that the GSRC 
lacked the authority to include the 
GAO in its reorganization surveys in- 
asmuch as the reorganization act au- 
thorized merely the reorganization of 
the executive branch of the national 
government. The Secretary said that in 
strict legal contemplation and from the 
constitutional standpoint, the General 
Auditing Office is not embraced within 
the executive branch. 
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R.A. 2266*° fixes the salaries of cor- 
poration auditors equal to the salary au- 
thorized for the first assistant or next 
ranking head of the corporation to 
which they are assigned. Again, R.A. 
2716** empowers the Auditor General 
to fix the salaries of General Audit- 
ing personnel except corporation audi- 
tors. 


Following the provisions of R.A. 
2266, the salaries of corporation audi- 
tors should range between 7,800 and 
P26,000. Table VIII, however, shows that 
the salary range contemplated in the 


VIII 
COMPARISON OF WAPCO SALARY RANGES AND ACTUAL 
SALARIES OF CORPORATION AUDITORS 


WAPCO Rate Actual Selary 


.. P8,832-P10,776 P13,200 
same 15,000 
same 10,800 
same 12,000 
same 13,200 
same 12,000 
=k same 12,000 
same 10,000 
same 12,000 
same 13,200 
same 14,400 
same 9,600 
.. P7,236-P 8,832 10,800 
same 4,500 
m same 7,236 
same 9,600 
a same 7,110 


Agency 
11. Reparations Commission ........ 
Subsequent legislative enactments 


seem to bear out the contention that 
Congress never intended the inclusion 
of the General Auditing Office in the 
reorganization surveys. For example, 


22 Effective June 19, 1959. 


law is not yet followed in some in- 
stances. 

Of all the government officials whose 
positions are outside the operation of 
the classification and pay plans, the cor- 


23 Effective June 18, 1960. 
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poration auditors have received the best 
treatment as far as the various sta- 
tutes fixing the salaries of officials are 
concerned. It should be noted, more- 
over, that while the salary ranges of 
most GAO subordinate personnel follow 
those of the WAPCO, the Auditor Gen- 
eral, with the consent of the governing 
body of government-owned or controlled 
corporations, can fix the salaries of sub- 
ordinate GAO personnel assigned to 
those corporations without necessarily 
following the WAPCO ranges. 


The alleged reason behind all these 
powers given to the Auditor General is 
to insure the independence of the Gen- 
eral Auditing Office. This argument 
would be irrefutable if high salary is 
the sole factor in determining impartial 
and independent judgment. However, 
there are other determinants of impar- 
tiality and independence such as the 
moral qualities and principles of a man. 


9. The National Intelligence Coordi- 
nating Agency—By the very nature of 
the functions of the National Intelligence 
Coordinating Agency, position descrip- 
tions of personnel in that office were 
never submitted to the WAPCO. Those 
positions in fact belong to the unclassi- 
fied civil service. In addition, the bud- 
getary appropriations for the office are 
hidden among other items in the annual 
appropriations act. Under such circum- 
stances, it is easy to appreciate the ex- 
emption of the positions in the NICA 
from the classification and pay plans. 
Strictly speaking, those positions have 
never been covered by the WAPCO 
plans. 


The Problem Regarding 


Government Corporations 


A problem which reared its head dur- 
ing the preparation of the WAPCO pay 


schedules still persists. This is the prob- 
lem of how to fit the salaries for posi- 
tions in government-owned or controlled 
corporations into the general pattern of 
the pay schedules without arousing the 
opposition of their incumbents. 


The difficulty can be traced to the 
fact that the respective charters of gov- 
ernment corporations originally set high 
salaries for the managing heads and 
their assistants. General Circular No. 1, 
dated February 20, 1951, of the Office 
of Economic Coordination, under whom 
a large number of government corpora- 
tions were placed before the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive department, did 
not make the situation any better. That 
circular classified the corporations into 
four, and prescribed the salary ranges 
of the managing heads and their as- 
sistants in accordance with the classi- 
fication.** The picture became even more 
complex when the salary scale for cor- 
poration heads was revised upward as 
indicated in Table IX. This revision was 
made verbally and the reason or rea- 
sons for it are not known. 


The WAPCO is at present develop- 
ing more meaningful salary schedules 
for corporation heads based on the clas- 
sification of corporations. 


The high salary standards for corpora- 
tion managers probably led to a general 
feeling among corporation personnel that 
their salaries should also be proportion- 
ately high. The fact is that during the 
survey stage in the development of the 
classification and pay plans, the salaries 
of corporation personnel were already 
far above the general scale of salaries 
of personnel in the regular bureaus and 
offices in the national government. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 


24The circular had a retroactive effect, i.e., 
as of January 9, 1951. 
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TaBLeE IX 


SALARY SCALE FOR CORPORATION MANAGERS AND 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Salary Scale Based on 


al Revised (Present) 
Corporation OEC Gen. Circular No. 1 Salary Rates of 
Gen. Manager: Asst. Mgr. Corp. Managers 
P18,000 to P 10,800 to P20,000 - ®24,000 
20,000 12,000 
15,000 to 9,600 to 18,000 - 20,000 
18,000 10,800 
12,000 to 8,400 to 12,000- 18,000 
15,000 9,600 
10,000 to 7,200 to 12,000 
12,000 8,400 
CB (Governor) ........... 30,0002" 
DBP (Chairman) ......... 24,0007° 


25 As provided for by R.A. 265, June 15, 


1948. 


corporation officials and employees 
should react sharply against the pay 
plan—their actual salaries were already 
within or far beyond the salary ranges 
proposed for the various positions in 
the corporations. 


The opposition led to an abortive at- 
tempt, through legislation, to exclude 
the government corporations from the 
coverage of the WAPCO plans. Later 
on, the corporations requested the WAP- 
CO to re-examine the salary structure 
to look for unique corporate positions 
with the objective of bridging the gap 
between the WAPCO pay rates and the 
actual salaries of corporation personnel. 
This prompted the WAPCO to conduct 
a special salary survey for specialized 
banking jobs during the latter part of 
1959. The results of the salary survey 
led to the revision of the ranges of key 
positions in banking and lending insti- 
tutions like the Central Bank, Develop- 


26 As provided for by R.A. 2081, June 14, 
1958. 


ment Bank of the Philippines, and the 
Government Service Insurance System. 
The classes of positions affected, with 
their corresponding salary rates, are 
shown in Table X. 


Compared to the salaries of similar po- 
sitions in the regular offices and bu- 
reaus of the national government, salary 
rates for government corporation offi- 
cials are still higher. 


Concluding Observations 


The implementation of the WAPCO 
plans is a step toward better public 
personnel administration in the Philip- 
pines. Those plans are indeed a definite 
improvement over the Salary Standard- 
ization Law of 1938. They embody many 
desirable features of a classification and 
pay plan based on the classification of 
positions according to duties and res- 
ponsibilities. 
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TABLE X 


REVISED SALARY SCHEDULE OF KEY POSITIONS IN GOVERNMENT 
BANKING AND LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


Position Salary Rates 

Heads of Departments in banking institutions ........... P11,904 -P17,724 
Assistant Heads of departments 9,756 - 11,904 
Loan Examiners (supervisory positions) ................ 4.188- 7,992 
Property Appraisers (supervisory positions) ............. 4,188 - 6,888 
Credit Investigators (supervisory positions) ............. 4,188 - 6,888 
9,756 - 19,584 


8,832 - 19,584 


The wide coverage of the WAPCO 
plans is apparent in the fact that it 
encompasses almost all kinds of posi- 
tions in the public service, ranging from 
that of a laborer or janitor to that of 
a high functionary below the position 
of department undersecretary. 


As a tule, the WAPCO plans should 
be applied to as many government posi- 
tions as possible in order to fully realize 


a more effective classification and equi- 
table salary system. The WAPCO has 
the task not only of implementing the 
plans but also developing them further 
to meet changing conditions. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the understanding, 
acceptance, and support of the WAPCO 
plans be obtained from government per- 
sonnel, policy-makers, as well as the 
general public. 
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Philippine National Economic 


Development 


By JosE D. SoBERANO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


A review of The Philippines: Public Policy and National Economic Development. By Frank 
H. Golay. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1961). Pp. xx, 455. $6.75. 


I 


NE outstanding political phenome- 

non of the post-war period is the 
increasing number of former colonies 
gaining national independence. Realiza- 
tion of political independence, however, 
almost simultaneously sparked a cons- 
ciousness on the part of national lead- 
ers for a program of economic develop- 
ment that will sustain an independent 
posture. Thus, a common problem faced 
by newly independent countries has 
been the formulation and implementa- 
tion of national development programs 
in keeping with desired, if not indeed 
widely shared, national objectives. In 
meeting this common problem, govern- 
ment easily emerged as the overriding 
factor or, alternatively, as a leader in 
the whole enterprise. In some of the 
countries concerned, government be- 
came synonymous to national economic 
development. In others, as in the case 
of the Philippines, government is legal- 
ly assigned a leadership role among 
many social and economic groups that 
are. expected to cooperate as autono- 
mous units. Public policy, in both cases, 
is expected to be a decisive weapon 


in influencing, if not determining, the 
course of economic development. 


In the specific case of the Philippines, 
a favorable legal environment exists for 
active governmental participation in eco- 
nomic development. The Constitution is 
explicit on this point, and existing sta- 
tutes abundantly give an appearance of 
active governmental involvement in the 
national effort at economic development. 
Indeed, such is the impression gathered 
by a casual observer on seeing a Na- 
tional Economic Council, a strong Cen- 
tral Bank, a powerful Budget Commis- 
sion and a host of government corpora- 
tions. But whether appearances actually 
square with facts, or whether legal in- 
tentions are in fact a positive assistance 
to economic development are questions 
that should be examined independently 
of surface manifestations. 


II 


The book under review is among the 
latest additions to the rapidly accumu- 
lating pool of literature bearing on the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
Unlike most other volumes, however, 
this book particularizes its findings and 
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generalizations to the Philippines as a 
“unique” case. In the words of the 
author, “{TJhere is little in the Philip- 
pine experience to serve as a guide to 
developmental policy in other countries.” 
This observation is fully comprehensi- 
ble if it is read against the author’s 
finding that “substantial accomplish- 
ments of the Philippine economy” were 
made despite the fact that the “conse- 
quences of many economic policies are 
unrelated to their, avowed objectives.” 


The Philippine Congress blithely 
enacts consumer price controls, per- 
sonal income taxes, and land reform 
which it has no intention seeing 
enforced. Similarly, there have been 

a succession of more-or-less com- 

prehensive economic plans for ac- 

celerating economic growth which 
have largely been ignored by the 
policy makers. 

The study is among the few authori- 
tative and scholarly works on the Philip- 
pines in recent years. Findings are test- 
ed against a comprehensive compass of 
detailed examination of the “role of 
public policy in postwar Philippine na- 
tional economic development.” The work 
is meant to be descriptive rather than 
prescriptive. Appraisal and prescription 
according to appropriate economic cri- 
teria are not excluded, but these are 
not the basic objectives of the study. 
The study attempts to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What are the motiva- 
tions of Philippine public policies? What 
are the economic consequences of pub- 
lie policies? 


A full-length volume, the study is co- 
piously supported with statistical data 
(57 tables all told). The wide compass 
of the book is best indicated by the 
various chapter headings. The five in- 
troductory chapters cover 113 pages and 
treat of such topics as “The Role of 


the State,” “The Social Environment of 
Economic Policy,” “Structure of the 
Economy,” “Economic Survey, 1945- 
1958,” and “Dimensions of Economic 
Progress.” Specific policy areas are then 
made the subject of independent chap- 
ters such as exchange rate, exchange 
control and the supply of foreign ex- 
change, commercial policy, fiscal policy, 
monetary policy, industrialization policy, 
agrarian reform and agricultural deve- 
lopment, foreign aid and reparations 
policy, economic nationalism, economic 
planning, and price control policies. 
Closing the work are chapters entitled 
“The Welfare State” and “The Sum- 
ming Up.” 


The mechanical organization of the 
book results in repetition of material 
and observations. For this, the author 
properly apologizes and aptly observes: 
“Functional organization of an analysis 
of public economic policy detracts from 
the unitary conception of policy. There- 
fore, there devolves upon the reader 
the additional task of striving to con- 
ceive the unity of policy.” The sum- 
mary chapter is not helpful to the reader 
in this regard. Instead, this chapter en- 
deavors to answer four questions: (1) 
What factors explain postwar economic 
growth? (2) What factors will contri- 
bute to further economic growth? (3) 
What factors will tend to limit further 
economic growth? (4) What social prob- 
lems resist alleviation by economic 
growth? 

The volume includes a_ bibliographic 
essay which is most useful to any eco- 
nomic scholar who is seriously interest- 
ed in the Philippines. This essay indi- 
cates a wide range of selected references 
which a traditional economist would 
probably frown upon as “non-econo- 
mic.” Offered as a “Baedeker to research 
into contemporary economic problems.” 
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the essay aims to provide two types of 
research assistance: (1) an _ introduc- 
tion to principal source materials and 
bibliographic aid; and (2) bibliographic 
notes on specific references which are 
useful to an understanding of economic 
policy issues and problems in the Phil- 
ippines. 


The study is based on a year of 
field research (1955-1956) in the Philip- 
pines. In conducting this work, the 
author was supported by a Fulbright 
post doctoral research scholarship and 
a Cornell Southeast Asia Program travel 
grant. 


Ill 


The approach to the whole study is 
traditionally conservative. The work, in 
the words of the author, “is a case 
study of Philippine economic policy as 
it relates to the maintenance of accele- 
rated national economic development.” 
As such “case study,” it shied away 
from testing theoretical formulations 
bearing on economic growth against the 
specific network of conditions in the 
Philippine setting. On the other hand, 
one basic reason given by the author 
to explain his “critical” analysis of Phil- 
ippine economic policy is that he ap- 
praised it “in terms of the main body 
of theory and speculation regarding the 
relationships between public policy and 
economic growth. . . . The theory of 
economic growth is a priori and norma- 
tive and is applicable to a stereotype of 
an underdeveloped country which has 
limited resemblance to the Philippines.” 


The author thus has to admit that 
his appraisal is rather “off the mark,” 
having used a body of theory in his 
evaluation of public policies affecting 
economic development which is more 
fruitful of criticism than of explana- 


tion of significant phenomena relating 
to economic development. That this is 
so is abundantly clear when the author 
explained away the hiatus between his 
“critical” appraisal of economic policy 
and his finding of actual (and substan- 
tial) economic growth. “Critically im- 
portant to Philippine economic growth 
has been the fortuitous conjunction of 
sovereignty, political maturity, and in- 
tensification of the will to economize. 
Such factors contribute to the unique- 
ness of the postwar Philippines.” 


Certainly no body of theory in the 
present stage of its development can 
explain a “unique” circumstance, much 
less something “fortuitous.” However, 
the author gives as one other reason 
for his “critical” evaluation of public 
policy “the harshness of the emerging 
economic organization.” Income and 
wealth, he observes, “are concentrated, 
political power is closely correlated with 
wealth, and welfare goals are assigned 
low priority. The sympathies of the 
Cauthor] go out to the peasantry and 
growing urban proletariat who are ill- 
equipped to share in the expanding eco- 
nomy.” 


The wide subject-matter coverage of 
the study logically arises from the au- 
thor’s definition of “national economic 
development.” According to him, “an 
essential component of national econo- 
mic development in the Philippines, as 
in all modern societies, is economic 
growth, i.e., increasing per capita real 
income. The concept of national eco- 
nomic development is, however, poorly 
approximated by economic growth, as 
the former must include such values as 
economic nationalism, industrialization, 
economic sovereignty, and external sta- 
bility, which may involve substantial 
conflict with the pursuit of economic 
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growth.” Economic growth is thus one 
of many other goals of national econo- 
mic development. In addition, the au- 
thor finds Filipino society’s conception 
of national economic development as 
“relatively and absolutely increasing per 
capita real income accruing to Filipinos, 
with an increasing relative share of ag- 
gregate income generated by manufac- 
turing and a diminishing relative share 
of aggregate income generated by spe- 
cialization and external trade in pri- 
mary products and, equally important, 
both an absolute and relative increase 
in the share of Filipinos in the owner- 
ship and management of the productive 
assets of the economy.” Accordingly, “a 
persistent effort has been made to relate 
the policy description and appraisal of 
this study to the Filipino concept of 
national economic development.” 


Thus, as the author aptly points out, 
the Filipino concept of national econo- 
mic development can be in conflict with 
the objective of accelerated economic 
growth. But since economic growth has 
been substantially realized during the 
period under review (1945-58), it is clear 
that the Filipinos have not actually real- 
ized the other components of national 
economic development as they have con- 
ceived it. At this point, however, it is 
not clear how the fortuitous conjunc- 
tion of sovereignty and political matur- 
ity with the intensification of the will 
to economize, explains the substantial 
economic growth of the Philippines, as 
suggested by the author. 


To the author, economic growth and 
expanding welfare “always” (should?) 
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occur together. “The point is that there 
is no material cost of accelerated eco- 
nomic growth. The ‘cost’ of growth is 
social change—the disintegration of tra- 
ditional societies, the harshness of in- 
dustrial or bureaucratic regimentation, 
the rapid growth of population and ur- 
banization, the decline of institutions 
which contribute to individual security, 
and a lag in the creation of substitute 
institutions.” In the past, however, the 
author finds that the “politically domi- 
nant agricultural aristocracy” has suc- 
ceeded in minimizing social change to- 
wards welfare objectives. “It is not clear 
Ccertain?] that the pursuit of greater 
equality will promote accelerated eco- 
nomic growth.” 


The book is a valuable and, there- 
fore, a welcome addition to the limited 
literature on Philippine economic policy 
and development. Many readers may 
disagree with the conclusions drawn 
from specific findings, but this is to be 
expected particularly because the book 
deals with controversial problems of 
which there are no absolute answers. 
The mere fact of identifying and ana- 
lyzing specific policies affecting econo- 
mic development, together with the 
identification of the motives behind such 
policies, is a job the reader cannot fail 
to appreciate. Here in one volume, the 
whole range of Philippine economic po- 
licy with all its contradictory tenden- 
cies, is examined in a scholarly fashion. 
The contents and the analysis commend 
themselves not only to economists, but 
also to political scientists and public 
administrators. 
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Projections in Local Government 


Administration 


By BUENAVENTURA M. VILLANUEVA 


College of Agriculture 
University of the Philippines 


A Review of District Administration in India. By Shri S. S. Khera. (New Delhi: In- 


dian Institute of Public Administration, 1960). 


Pp. viii, 52. 


CCASIONALLY a book comes out 

which can serve as a model for 
similar studies in another culture, in ad- 
dition to providing basic information 
about a particular state of affairs. Shri 
S.S. Khera’s book may very well fit 
into this category. For this reason, it 
may be useful to project the author’s 
thoughts into the situation found in the 
Philippines and other similarly situated 
cultures. 


Many relatively underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the contemporary world have 
very recent colonial backgrounds. The 
similarity in this respect, however, is 
only one of the few major factors com- 
mon to these countries. The varied pro- 
pensities of the colonizing powers have 
produced varied patterns of administra- 
tion and bureaucratic behavior. 


Conceptually, there are two main 
forms of colonization, one differing from 
the other only in degree of extension. 
The first is predominantly exploitive in 
orientation and, at least in theory, is 
temporary. The primary targets are eco- 
nomic exploitation and/or religious con- 
version. This form of colonization is in- 
variably supported by a strong sanc- 


tioning force located in a number of 
central, strategic positions. 


“Total colonization,” which includes 
political development, is the motivating 
factor in the second main form of 
colonization. It is possible that the mo- 
tive of political development may in 
turn be motivated by a desire for per- 
manence. The latter is usually exhibited 
in plans to train natives for self-govern- 
ment and to develop viable forms of 
local government. 


India and the Philippines are some- 
what similar in the sense that both had 
been exposed to the second form of 
colonization, although the pattern of 
local government development in the 
former appears different from that in 
the latter. Due perhaps to the strong 
tradition of autonomy in the mother 
country, or perhaps due to the sheer 
size of the country, the district adminis- 
tration in India has enjoyed a rather long 
history of autonomy. Philippine expe- 
rience, on the other hand, has been 
with centripetal patterns of administra- 
tion. Half a century of American tutel- 
age had failed to supplant the model 
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of administration which was that of the 
authoritarian and centralist Spanish con- 
quistador. 


Lately, however, a well-defined shift 
to less centralized patterns of admin- 
istration had been initiated and vigor- 
ously pursued. It is, therefore, possible 
to speculate on the possibility of local 
government development toward the 
Indian district model. What anticipa- 
tions can be made from grants of local 
autonomy to local bodies? What specific 
problems will arise from these grants? 


From the wealth of his experiences in 
and insights into the process of autono- 
mous district administration, Shri S.S. 
Khera gives a number of observations. 
The few that are somewhat related to 
the Philippine problem may be con- 
sidered here. 


Shri Khera underscores, in definitive 
terms, the dynamic character of local 
district administration. The collection of 
positions and corresponding responsibili- 
ties in the latter are merely the bones 
and ligaments that constitute the skele- 
ton of administration. To convert this 
skeleton into a viable unit, it must be 
related to the social, political, and eco- 
nomic environment in which it exists 
and which constitutes the muscles and 
organs necessary to make the skeleton 
work properly. As Shri Khera puts it, 
“the form and contents of the district 
administration constitute a convenient 
method of performing the functions of 
Government in a district.” (Italics sup- 
plied. ) 


The dynamic character of adminis- 
tration makes it, or rather, should make 
it, very sensitive te the intrusion of 
alien factors into its midst. When, for 
instance, integrative community deve- 
lopment programs get to be formulated, 


district administration becomes _pro- 
foundly affected. This sensitivity is us- 
ually exhibited in some form of district 
reorientation and functional modifica- 
tions to adjust to the demands of the 
program. 


Shri Khera also points out in very 
simple terms certain other practical 
problems in district administration. 
First, he claims a propensity among 
bureaucrats to develop with age, official 
behavior patterns reflecting a big amount 
of deification of social status. The dis- 
trict agriculturist, for example, may be 
regarded as a “low form of life and not 
of adequate status for the district officer 
to take counsel with.” 


Shri Khera expresses what a number — 


of other individuals might call adminis- 
trative heresy. “There is nothing sacro- 
sanct,” he states, “in an administrative 
pattern as such.” From this, he argues 
for more flexibility of operations and 
pragmatism in orientation, quite remin- 
iscent of Mary Parker Follette’s “law 
of the situation.” 


It is important to observe and main- 
tain impersonality in administration. 
Personalistic administration may jeo- 
pardize operations and ruin the viability 
of the organization. This, however, may 
not be taken to mean a diminution of 
the importance of enjoying the people’s 
respect. “Constant liaison with people” 
is necessary, especially as the people are 
invariably keenly watching the adminis- 
tration. 


The crucial role of panchayats in na- 
tional development is also underscored. 
Panchayats can be instruments in draw- 
ing the people into meaningful and 
productive participation in matters af- 
fecting their welfare. To refute the 
claims of many that the rural people 
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are uncouth and incapable of self-deter- 
mination and, therefore, unprepared for 
the crucial role expected of panchayats, 
Shri Khera states: 


I have found in the rural areas a 
great deal of liveliness, a great deal 
of alertness to the need for planned 
development, and a great deal of 
interest and pride in getting things 
done with locally available re- 
sources. 


Reflecting on the observations and ex- 
hortations made in the book, one can 
not help pondering on the lessons of- 
fered for the Filipino student of public 
administration. New ideas of public 
management borne out of exposure to 
foreign models, the emerging new pat- 
terns of leadership provided by pro- 
gressively younger leaders, the sustained 
program of mass and adult education, 
and the integrative program of com- 
munity development are registering 


continued impacts on rural people and 
rural forms of government in the coun- 
try. A reasonable expectation would be 
local units of government that are de- 
cidedly changed in structure and gen- 
eral orientation. Can Shri Khera’s many 
messages in his small book prove useful 
and timely? 


As a source of important informa- 
tion about district administration for 
the uninitiated, the book appears clear- 
ly deficient. But being only a reproduc- 
tion of a series of three papers prepared 
for a special group the members of 
which presumably already knew some- 
thing about the structure of the Indian 
system of local government, to expect 
anything more than a very general and 
sweeping treatment of the subject would 
be somewhat unfair. For its size, how- 
ever, the publication provides much in- 
formation. 
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Abstracts of Master’s Theses in Public 
Administration, University of the 


Philippines 


By Maria C. Gamsoa and 
PerLa L. ARCENO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


[Editor’s Note. —In 1956, the graduate program in public administration at the University 
of the Philippines was revised to include the successful completion of a thesis as a requirement 


for the master’s 


degree. The rules of the Graduate School provide that the thesis “should re- 


port an original investigation or substantially modify or enlarge on what was previously known 


about a subject matter.” A total of 33 theses have 


n written, as of June, 1961, on various 


phases and problems of Philippine public administration. In line with its policy of encouraging 
the conduct and dissemination of governmental studies among students, practitioners, and other 


intere 
search works. ] 


individuals, the Journal will publish starting with this issue, abstracts of these re- 


Betty Jingeco, A STUDY OF THE FORMAL 
AND INFORMAL PERSONNEL POLICIES 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES, 1957. 
417 pp. 


The relationships and behavior of the 
personnel in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources are con- 
trolled by an interplay of formal and 
informal policies, and their strict ap- 
plication is ever conditioned by internal 
as well as external factors. 


In place of recruitment and selection 
through merit, strong political connec- 
tions seem to stand as the basis for 
getting appointed to positions in the 
Bureau of Lands. Inadequacies in the 
Civil Service laws and rules serve as 
loopholes to delay recruitment; they also 
provide temporary appointments to a 
great number of employees who are 
underpaid, and cause red tape in ad- 
ministrative procedures. The limited ca- 
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reer concept results in the improper 
weighing of examinations and inaccurate 
standards for promotions. At the same 
time, the absence of written job descrip- 
tions usually lead to ineffective place- 
ment and utilization of personnel. These 
general disregard for sound personnel 
management principles have generated 
a feeling of insecurity and unwholesome 
attitudes among the employees. 


In seeking to improve this situation, 
the Bureau sought the help of a man- 
agement consulting firm, Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton. A modernization pro- 
gram was formulated in 1953. This did 
not, however, radically change the gen- 
eral outlook and attitude of the per- 
sonnel, including a resistance to change. 


The Bureau of Lands, while deserv- 
ing of credit for its high production 
peak, should be aware that technical 
improvement is not the all-important 
factor in good, effective administration 
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Of great necessity is the human rela- 
tions aspect of management, which the 
Bureau officials are beginning (in 1956) 
to appreciate. 


Cheang Chung Kit, PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE PHILIPPINE Na- 
TIONAL BANK, 1958. 279 pp. 


The root factor affecting personnel 
administration in the Philippine National 
Bank (PNB) lies in its status as a gov- 
ernment corporation, which places it be- 
yond the control of the Civil Service 
rules and regulations. The President, 
the Vice-President, and the eleven Di- 
rectors of the Board who frame the per- 
sonnel policies and make the final deci- 
sions about personnel functions, are ap- 
pointed by and hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the President of the Philippines. 
This arrangement has exposed it to poli- 
tical interference. 


The attendant ills are deficiencies in 
training, research, employee welfare ac- 
tivities and inadequate bases for selec- 
tion, promotions, and position and wage 
classifications; there are no permanent 
and definite policies affecting these 
areas. Inefficiency can be expected due 
to the instability or insecurity of tenure 
from the top to the lower echelons. 


To mitigate the influences of political 
interference and to offer better employ- 
ment opportunities in competition with 
the other banks, the PNB officials have 
devised a system of competitive and 
non-competitive examinations to deter- 
mine the best bank potentials among 
the recommendees and the applicants. 
It has liberalized its insurance and re- 
tirement benefits. 


However, the two more important 
problems in personnel administration, 
proper solution of which can do much 


in improving the administration of the 
Bank, are the poor administrative struc- 
ture and shortage of personnel. 


It is suggested, among others, that: 
(1) a fixed tenure of office be provided 
by law for PNB officials to promote ef- 
ficiency and independent action; (2) a 
floor music system be installed for cheer- 
ful atmosphere and increased efficiency; 
and (3) a grievance committee be set 
up to hear and decide complaints and 
problems of employees. 


Manas Dhimanonda, A STUDY OF SELECT- 
ED PHASES OF PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE PHILIPPINE CONSTA- 
BULARY, 1958. 361 pp. 


Since the organization of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary (PC) under the Am- 
erican Civil Government, its job as na- 
tional police agency has increased in 
scope. From its primary job of cam- 
paigning against the Huks just after 
World War II, it has extended its serv- 
ices to include such activities as assist- 
ing in the community development pro- 
gram. 


Scientific police work has made great 
strides in recent years, but it has been 
countered by more cunning criminal 
methods which demand well-trained and 
efficient police staff. This could only be 
had by a scientific program of recruit- 
ment and selection, maintaining morale 
through a fair system of personnel eva- 
luation and efficiency rating, open pro- 
motions and a rigid pattern of train- 
ing for both officers and men. 


The PC has been exposed to the spoils 
system; its recruitment practices leave 
much to be desired. Personnel evalua- 
tion methods are inadequate. The se- 
niority rule in promotions discourages 
ambition and initiative. Administrative, 
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organizational, and legal limitations ham- 
per prompt administration of personnel 
matters. 


Nonetheless, the PC has made remark- 
able progress in both the formal and 
informal training phases of personnel 
administration through a program of 
troop information and educational wel- 
fare activities. Among the important re- 
commendations of this study are: (1) 
the elimination of political and personal 
interference in recruitment and _ selec- 
tion; (2) the decentralization of the 
recruitment process to military areas and 
provincial commands; (3) the extension 
of greater authority upon the PC ad- 
ministrative staff; and (4) the adoption 
of proper standards and procedures for 
promotions. 


Mateo Zaragoza, THE REORGANIZATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 1958. 
348 pp. 

In 1954, the Department of Labor had 
694 personnel as contrasted to its hand- 
ful of 17 employees when it was still 
the Bureau of Labor in 1910. This ex- 
pansion has been brought about by 
changes in the labor front, as well as 
in economic conditions and social atti- 
tudes. From this expansion arose ad- 
ministrative problems such as (1) a 
great deal of duplication, overlapping 
and conflict of activities and (2) the 
concentration of labor services in Ma- 
nila. The solution of these problems re- 
quired a_ large-scale reorganization, 
which became a reality with the imple- 
mentation of the reorganization plan of 
the Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission. 


The personnel believed that the reor- 
ganization plan was made by outside 
“experts.” There was therefore an ab- 
sence of enthusiasm for the plan, be- 


cause it was not internally accepted. In 
fact, there appears to be a tendency to 
revert to the old centralized procedures. 
Frequent clashes between some officials 
of the central bureaus and regional of- 
fices indicate the lack of understanding 
of the principles, concepts, and purposes 
of the reorganization. Aside from not 
being well-defined, the functions of some 
units have not yet been understood, re- 
sulting either in sharp conflicts or in 
inactivity among many departmental 
personnel. 


Relationships of staff and line depart- 
ments have not been actually clarified. 
The importance of line functions appears 
to have been overemphasized. A faulty 
distribution of activities has resulted in 
some offices being too busy, while other 
units are practically idle. Numerous per- 
sonnel in the Department are misplaced. 


It is suggested that there be an ex- 
tensive in-service training for key off- 
cials to create an understanding of pur- 
poses, principles, and concepts in the De- 
partment’s reorganization. Since the suc- 
cess or failure of the regional offices will 
determine, to a large extent, the fate 
of the Department, regional administra- 
tors and field officials should be given 
authority commensurate with their res- 
ponsibilities. The influence of the “com- 
padre system” should be minimized by 
making personnel practices in the De- 
partment more “merit-directed.” Lastly, 
reorganization, being a continuous pro- 
cess should be the preoccupation of one 
unit, like a technical and management 
staff, in the Department. 


Emma Arce, A STUDY OF THE CREATION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL 
SERVICES, 1959. 102 pp. 


The Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission prepared the 
plan for the Department of General 


ay 
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Services after making a thorough study 
of local conditions with the help of a 
Filipino staff and American technicians. 
They patterned it after the first Hoover 
Commission’s plan on the Office of Gen- 
eral Services. 


The new Department was to under- 
take the “housekeeping” functions of 
the government which include supply 
activities, records management, building 
and real property management, print- 
ing facilities and media production. 


The main defects found in the De- 
partment were: (1) much time, money 
and efforts were wasted on activities 
due to a complicated requisitioning pro- 
cedure, lack of standard specifications, 
and no provision for the maintenance 
and repair of equipment; (2) there were 
no standards and program for records 
maintenance, control and disposition; 
(3) there was no single agency charged 
with the functions of managing govern- 
ment buildings and real property; and 
(4) the Office of the President was in 
no position to exercise supervision over 
the Bureau of Printing and the National 
Media Production Center. 


The first six months of the existence 
of the Department of General Services 
brought to light irregularities in the 
former Bureau of Supply. It was also 
a period of struggle against all kinds 
of pressure groups, especially in the mat- 
ter of personnel selection. There seems 
to have been some compromise in this 
respect, to the detriment of the organ- 
ization. 


For the successful operation of the 
Department, there is need for the (1) 
selection of competent and dedicated 
personnel; (2) a competent staff who 
will be responsible for planning and co- 
ordinating; and (3) in-service training 
courses for all groups and levels of 


employees. Then perhaps after five years, 
the organization of the Department of 
General Services should be re-examined. 


Tito Firmalino, POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF 
BARRIO CITIZENS IN ILOILO AS THEY 
AFFECT COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, 
1959. 350 pp. 


Community development aims at the 
training of barrio citizens toward a 
consciousness of their political rights 
and responsibilities in a democratic com- 
munity. 


An examination of the political acti- 
vities in the past elections of four Iloilo 
barrios, gives insight as to the relation- 
ship between voting motivation and va- 
lues, on the one hand, and the atti- 
tude of paternalism, on the other. Ana- 
lysis of voting behavior tends to indi- 
cate that there is more interest in na- 
tional elections than in local elections. 
A representative sample of such an ana- 
lysis points out that 80 per cent of the 
population voted in the national elec- 
tions of 1955, while only 75 per cent 
of the same population voted in the 
1957 local elections. This indication 
arises from the meager knowledge of 
barrio folks regarding governmental acti- 
vities at the different levels. A test of 
gauging their knowledge as to the go- 
ings-on in public affairs showed that 
only 11 per cent of those interviewed 
knew something about governmental ac- 
tivities, while 89 per cent knew nothing 
about public administration in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Found to be common causes of the 
failure to vote are such factors including 
physical inability, technical disqualifica- 
tions, and lack of interest per se. 


Suggested ways of meeting the diver- 
gent needs of the barrios include: (a) 
the contribution of cash and labor by 
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the barrio people; (b) government’s 
shouldering of the total expenditures; 
(ec) a combination of government and 
people’s contributions; and (d)_solicit- 
ing the help of politicians during elec- 
tions. 


It was found out that leadership in 
the barrios is measured by personal 
traits, experience and administrative 
skill, economic status, official position 
and education. The accepted leaders of 
the barrios are the governor, the mayor, 
the barrio lieutenant and the council- 


men on health, education and livelihood. 


Lack of self-reliance among barrio 
folks is attributable to the paternalistic 
tendencies of the people which take 
the form of too much dependency on 
the government for rural improvement. 
This tendency hinders the success of 
the community development program. 


Foo Tak Sun, THE CASE OF THE OVER- 
STAYING CHINESE VISITORS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1959. 169 pp. 


From the year 1947 to 1953, 2,700 
Chinese came to the Philippines as “tem- 
porary visitors.” Upon the expiration of 
their respective visas, they refused to 
leave the country on the ground that 
their homes in China had been overrun 
by the communists. 


In 1950, the Philippine immigration 
authorities’ move to issue warrants of 
arrest to have the “overstaying Chinese 
visitors” apprehended and to institute 
deportation proceedings against them 
were opposed by the Chinese Embassy in 
Manila and the Chinese business groups 
in the country. These Chinese organiza- 
tions immediately exerted efforts to in- 
tercede for the “unfortunate ones.” 

Consequently, the “overstaying visi- 
tors” were granted provisional extension 
of stay in the country on condition that 


they file a cash bond of 1,000 and 
a surety bond of 7,000 with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Investigation. They 
were required to pay a monthly exten- 
sion fee of P10 for each month of their 
stay in the Philippines. They were regis- 
tered by the Bureau of Immigration, 
and issued a special Alien Certificate 
of Registration. 


The late President Magsaysay, instead 
of granting permanent residence in the 
Philippines to the overstaying visitors, 
issued anew deportation orders against 
them. These orders were not carried 
out due to the refusal of the Chinese 
Government in Taipeh to accept the vi- 
sitors. 


The Senate Blue Ribbon Committee 
invalidated the charges about the exist- 
ence of an alleged Chinese lobby in- 
volving the late President Magsaysay 
and four high government officials in 
connection with the Federation of Chi- 
nese Chambers of Commerce’s petition 
for the legalization of the residence of 
the Chinese visitors. 


The Senate has not yet acted on Sen- 
ator Francisco Rodrigo’s “Refugee Bill” 
proposing the screening of the “visitors” 
and granting refugee status to the de- 
serving ones, to be determined by courts 
of justice in the Philippines. 


The implementation phase of the 
agreement between Foreign Affairs Sec- 
retary Serrano and Chinese Ambassador 
Chen-Chi-mai to solve the problem met 
setbacks, because of conflicting official 
views on the details of the “formula” 
for the solution of the problem. 


It is hoped that the solution of the 
“problem” would be based on humani- 
tarian spirit and also on the principle 
of upholding the majesty of Philippine 
law. 
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Shafigul Hasan Hashmi, GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF ZAMBOANGA 
CITY, 1959. 254 pp. 


Zamboanga City, one of the oldest 
Philippine cities, is greatly influenced by 
the Spanish culture and language be- 
cause it was used as a military and later 
an administrative headquarters of Min- 
danao. More than 30 per cent of the 
population are Muslims who are econo- 
mically, socially, and educationally very 
backward. Only .038 per cent of gov- 
ernment employees are Muslims. 


Heading the city government is a 
mayor and a vice-mayor belonging to 
the minority—the Liberal Party. The 
City Council consists of eight members 
with the vice-mayor as the presiding of- 
ficer. There is a “cold war” between 
the Nacionalista councilors and the Lib- 
eral mayor. However, there is a basic 
similarity of avowed purpose among 
them, namely, to give an honest and 
clean administration to the city. 


A striking feature of the city govern- 
ment is the presence of an unorthodox 
elective mayor, with honesty, energy 
and industry. The mayor, though en- 
titled to, does not collect house allow- 
ances. He makes rounds of the city at 


midnight and early dawn to check on 
the law-enforcing officials. 


The largest departments are those of 
Finance, Law, Health, Police, and En- 
gineering. The heads of most of these 
departments have been efficient. The 
main problem of the Municipal Court is 
the backlog of an enormous number of 
pending cases. 


Because the main sources of revenue— 
including real property tax, municipal 
licenses and _ national aid—are not 
bringing enough money to the city cof- 
fers, several administrative problems 
have arisen. 


On the whole, the city government is 
relatively efficient. A sense of social 
equality is found between the key off- 
cers and lower employees. Punctuality 
is a habit of almost all city employees. 
However, 95 per cent of the city officers 
and employees are underpaid. The city 
personnel should be given automatic an- 
nual increments, and their salaries grad- 
ed. The physical surroundings of many 
city offices need cleaning and improve- 
ment. Greater emphasis on the emplo- 
yees’ in-service training should bring 
better output and service from the em- 
ployees. 
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News and Notes 


By Romeo B. Ocampo and 
MANUEL A. CAOoILi 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Bill for a Mindanao Development 
Authority 


Senate Bill No. 677 seeking the crea- 
tion of a Mindanao Development Au- 
thority is under consideration in the 
current congressional session. Envision- 
ing a broad planning and coordinative 
role for the proposed developmental 
body, the bill seeks the integration of 
various public and private efforts in the 
economic and social development of 
Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan. 


The Authority is expected also to en- 
gage in industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial enterprises. Independently 
or in cooperation with private entities, 
it may organize and operate subsidiary 
corporations. With responsibility to ex- 
tend the necessary planning, manage- 
ment, and technical assistance to inves- 
tors in the area, a healthy partnership 
between government and private enter- 
prise may thus be effected in national 
development. 


Moreover, the Authority is expected 
to achieve many of its ends and objec- 
tives in cooperation with local com- 
munities and groups, as well as agen- 
cies of the national and local govern- 
ments. 
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The Mindanao Development Authority 
bill, a revision of a previous draft, was 
introduced by Senator Alejandro Al- 
mendras after a careful study made by 
a technical committee which he formed 
from economic, legal, and management 
specialists of various government agen- 
cies. Three staff members of the Insti- 


. tute, Director C. Ramos and Profs. A. 


Samonte and J. Soberano, participated 
actively as members of the technical 
committee. 


Another bill on the same subject has 
been introduced by Senate President 
Eulogio Rodriguez. 


Program Audit Department in the GAO 


The Program Audit Unit of the Gen- 
eral Auditing Office has been elevated 
into a Department in recognition of its 
effectiveness as a supplement to the 
conventional audit being performed by 
agency resident auditors. Its establish- 
ment being one of the recommenda- 
tions of a management consulting firm 
which was hired through an NEC-ICA 
project to modernize fiscal practices in 
1956, the Unit had discovered P20 mil- 
lion earned revenues unaccounted for 
and uncollected in some eleven agen- 
cies which were program-audited. 
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Implementing Republic Act No. 2697, 
Office Order No. 1741 of the GAO 
placed under a Department Manager 
what used to be a small staff which 
reported directly to the Auditor General. 


Program auditing, explains House Bill 
No. 4685, “operates on a_ post-audit 
basis. . . . This set-up allows greater 
objectivity to the auditor since he takes 
no active part in the transactions or 
operations. This new auditing approach 
also employs modern auditing methods 
and follows a carefully planned audit 
program that extends the scope of the 
audit beyond purely accounting mat- 
ters. In this manner, audit coverage is 
extended to the management aspects of 
agency operations with emphasis on in- 
come-producing activities.” 


Messrs. Nestor Agoncillo and Augusto 
Morales, formerly Coordinator and As- 
sistant Coordinator of the Unit, are now 
Department Manager and Chief Super- 
vising Auditor, respectively. 


Third Phase of Decontrol Program 


The Central Bank launched the third 
phase of the decontrol program last 
March 2. In general, more favorable 
exchange rates were given to exports, 
and the application of the preferential 
rates for imports was reduced consi- 


derably. 


Under the new arrangement, almost 
all receipts from exports and invisibles 
will receive a rate of P2.75=US$l1, in- 
stead of the previous rate of P2.50— 
US$1. The free market rate of P3.00 
will continue to apply to the same in- 
visibles as hitherto, i.e., foreign invest- 
ments, inward remittances of veterans 
and Filipino citizens, personal expenses 
of diplomats, tourist expenditures and 
certain charitable contributions. 


A major change is the sharp reduc- 
tion in allocations of exchange for im- 
ports at the preferential rate of P2.00— 
US$1 (the official rate) or P2.40—US$1 
(the official rate plus the 20 per cent 
exchange margin). Hence, importers 
will get a major portion of their ex- 
change allocations at the free market 
rate which remains P3.00—US§l. 


SSS Employees’ Strike 


A five-day old strike at the Social 
Security System last February was final- 
ly settled when the Social Security Com- 
mission ratified a return-to-work agree- 
ment concluded earlier by union leaders 
and management. 


A question still undecided, however, 
was whether the SSS is performing 
governmental or proprietary functions. 
This point which made the SSS strike 
significant is now pending in the courts. 
Under the Industrial Peace Act, govern- 
ment employees performing proprietary 
functions can go on strike. 


The last of seven points in the return- 
to-work agreement was clear regarding 
the disputed matter: 


7. That the foregoing stipulations 
shall be subject to the condition 
that should the courts finally 
declare that the SSS exercises 
governmental functions, the 
same shall have no force and 
effect, otherwise, they shall re- 
main binding between the par- 
ties. 


The Social Security System, estab- 
lished on September 1, 1957 provides 
protection to workers in the private 
sector and their families against the 
hazards of disability, sickness, employ- 
ment, old age, and death. 
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Key Personnel Changes in the 
Supreme Court 


On reaching his 70th birthday anni- 
versary on February 17, Chief Justice 
Ricardo Paras retired from the Supreme 
Court. Three days after vacating the 
high post which he had held since 
March 16, 1951, the retired Chief Justice 
was appointed presidential consultant 
on judicial, constitutional, and adminis- 
trative matters. Prior to his new appoint- 
ment, he was awarded the Legion of 
Honor, commander rank, at a ceremony 
in Malacafiang. The medal and tricolor 
ribbon of the award were placed on the 
retiring magistrate by President Carlos 
P. Garcia. 


On April 11, the President announced 
the appointment of Justice Cesar Beng- 
zon as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The President also announced 
the promotion of Justices Dionisio de 
Leon and Felipe Natividad, both of 
the Court of Appeals, to Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. The two 
were to fill the vacancies caused by 
the retirement of Justices Marcelino R. 
Montemayor and Jose Gutierrez David. 


PAL President Resigns 


The congressional investigation of the 
Philippine Air Lines which was spurred 
by the two recent PAL crashes on Mt. 
Baco and in Cebu City resulted in Col. 
Andres Soriano’s resignation as general 
manager, president and member of the 
board of directors of this government 
firm. This was the culmination of his 
reaction against what he termed “un- 
paralleled attacks” against his person 
and the PAL. 


Eduardo Z. Romualdez, president of 
the Philippine National Bank and board 
chairman of the PAL, was elected presi- 


dent and general manager of the air- 
line following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. 


Soriano’s decision to resign from the 
PAL came after Rep. Faustino Tobia of 
Ilocos Sur delivered a privilege speech 
denouncing the management of the PAL 
by Soriano. Tobia claimed that all the, 
PAL’s purchases and sale of materials 
are handled by AN-SOR, a business en- 
terprise owned by Soriano. Besides, he 
said, the PAL is headed by a majority 
of foreigners, resulting in frequent un- 
rest among the PAL employees. 


Cabinet Men Answer 
Politicking Charge 


Charges of politicking made by mi- 
nority senators were denied by six 
members of the Cabinet before the 
House sub-committee on good govern- 
ment composed of Reps. Benjamin Li- 
got, Salvador Encinas and Tecla San 
Andres-Ziga. Four of the department 
secretaries had been accused of using 
their offices to further their aspirations 
for the Vice-Presidency. 


The six top government officials con- 
tended that they were using govern- 
ment time, funds and facilities in con- 
nection with their official duties, not 
for campaign purposes. 


Defense Secretary Alejo S. Santos 
claimed that his “inspection tours” 
were undertaken in order to promote 
peace and order and to implement the 
policy of bringing the government closer 
to the people. Foreign Affairs Secretary 
Felixberto Serrano briefly said that it 
was his obligation to enlighten the peo- 
ple about Philippine foreign policy in 
order to ensure maximum support. Ser- 
rano was the only one among the six 
who said he is definitely not running 
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for any elective post. Likewise, Labor 
Secretary Angel Castafio declared that 
his trips to the provinces were made to 
solve labor disputes in his official capa- 
city. 


Secretary of Public Works Florencio 
Moreno pointed out that there were 
neither abnormal increases in the activi- 
ties of his department nor overhead ex- 
penses to justify the suspicion that gov- 
ernment funds are being used for poli- 
tical purposes. In his case, Finance Sec- 
retary Dominador Aytona frankly admit- 
ted to the House group his desire to 
become Vice-President. But he also de- 
clared that his trips were civic or offi- 
cial in nature, and did not involve the 
use of government funds. 


CAFA Investigation of the 
State University 


Communist infiltration charges on the 
University of the Philippines led to an 
investigation by the congressional Com- 
mittee on Anti-Filipino Activities head- 
ed by Rep. Leonardo Perez. 


The investigation began with Miss 
Josefina Constantino, a former assistant 
professor of the University denouncing 
Dean Ricardo Pascual of the U.P. Grad- 
uate School as having communistic lean- 
ings. Miss Constantino’s statements were 
denied by both Dean Pascual and Ame- 
lita Reysio-Cruz, former student whom 
Miss Constantino cited in support of 
her claim. 


The investigation was climaxed by a 
rally of 2,000 U.P. students at the Capi- 
tol to denounce the CAFA investigation 
as a threat to academic freedom. Citing 
the constitutional provision on the right 
to assemble peaceably and to petition 
the government for redress of grievan- 


ces, U.P. President Vicente G. Sinco 
defended the students’ right to demons- 
trate. Dr. Sinco, together with some 
members of Congress and U.P. student 
leaders, are for discontinuance of the 
CAFA probe. 


On the other hand, Perez flayed the 
student demonstrators. Senator Ambro- 
sio Padilla, Dean Vicente Abad-Santos 
of the U.P. College of Law and some 
U.P. students are for the congressional 
investigation. 


U.P. Charter Amendments Sought 


Senator Lorenzo Sumulong has sought 


- amendment of the U.P. charter to avoid 


partisan or personal politics. He urged 
that membership of the U.P. Board of 
Regents should include one elected by 
the University Council and three by the 
alumni. 


Among the first witnesses who will 
be asked to testify before the Senate 
education committee are Education Sec- 
retary Jose Romero, U.P. President Sin- 
co, Dr. Vidal Tan and Dr. Jorge Bo- 
cobo, former presidents of the State 
University. 


Civil Service Examination Results 


A little less than eight per cent of 
the total number of examinees passed 
the second-grade general clerical exam- 
ination given by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Manila last January 24, 1960. 
Of the 73,494 candidates, 5,794 success- 
fully hurdled the examination. Of the 
total in Manila, about 600 test papers 
have not been released pending fulfill- 
ment of civil service requirements by 
the examinees concerned. 


Meanwhile, President Garcia warned 
non-civil service eligibles that they 
would be replaced by eligibles. How- 
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ever, the Chief Executive emphasized 
that the replacement will be gradual 
so as not to disrupt government opera- 
tions. He pointed out the specific por- 
tion of R.A. 2260 which allows non- 
eligibles who had been working in the 
classified service for five years before 
the passage of the law, to remain. 


Non-Eligibles in the Civil Service 
Decrease 


A decrease by more than 30,000 in 
the number of provisional (formerly 
temporary) appointments in the compe- 
titive service was revealed by a Civil 
Service Commission survey in several 
governmental departments, bureaus, of- 
fices, agencies, and corporations recent- 
ly. 

The total number of 44,478 in provi- 
sional (including acting) appointments 
in the 138 government entities surveyed, 
is 31,879 less than that found in a sur- 
vey of 100 agencies in 1957. 


Undertaken by the Personnel Services 
Division in line with the Commission’s 
inspection and audit program, the sur- 
vey covered these areas: (1) organiza- 
tion for personnel management; (2) 
staffing, particularly the extent of em- 
ployment of non-eligibles in the compe- 
titive service; and (3) personnel records 
system. 

Meanwhile, it was pointed out that 
despite the decrease in provisional ap- 
pointments, the elimination of non-eli- 
gibles occupying positions in the com- 
petitive service still remains the biggest 
single problem of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


New Bill on Civil Service Eligibility 


Under study in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a bill which seeks to give 
first-grade civil service eligibilities to 


governors, vice-governors and _provin- 
cial board members, who have college 
degrees at the time of their election 
and have rendered at least four years 
of continuous service in their respective 
offices. 


Authored by Rep. Francisco Sumu- 
long of Rizal, House Bill No. 5555 is, 
according to him, “a sort of reward or 
protection to this class of elective off- 
cials and to enable our government to 
avail itself of the training and experience 
that these officials have gained while 
serving in their elective positions. . . .” 


Without a college degree, these elec- 
tive officials would be considered as 
second-graders, together with mayors, 
vice-mayors and councilors who are 
college graduates. Third-graders would 
be the latter group not having college 
degrees and councilors who are at least 
high school graduates. 


Civil Service Commissioner’s Case 


Civil Service Commissioner A. del 
Rosario called an order from the Office 
of the President which directed him to 
explain charges against him, a “con- 
tempt” on his position with cabinet sta- 
tus. Del Rosario and two other ranking 
Commission officials have been ordered 
to answer within 72 hours accusations 
filed by a suspended legal officer of the 
Commission. 


Charged with grave misconduct and 
neglect of duty, Commissioner del Ro- 
sario declared that he will refuse to 
answer unless officially directed by the 
President himself. The President had 
issued the directive through Executive 
Secretary Natalio P. Castillo. 


Del Rosario expressed surprise that 
the order, although marked confidential, 
was released in such a manner by Palace 
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officials. The appropriate thing to do, he 
said, was to have directed the Presiden- 
tial Committee on Administrativé Per- 
formance Efficiency (PCAPE) to hold 
a preliminary investigation on the 
charges. 


Governors and Mayors for 
More Autonomy 


A strong clamor for broader powers 
of local governments was aired by the 
League of Provincial Governors and City 
Mayors at its annual convention last 
February 18 in Cavite City. Highlighted 
by the presence of President Carlos P. 
Garcia, the four-day convention ap- 
proved 39 resolutions throwing their so- 
lid support behind the local autonomy 
movement. Eighty-eight League mem- 
bers attended the convention. 


Foremost among the resolutions was 
the one urging Congress to enact a bill 
that would make the Presidential As- 
sistant on Community Development a 
permanent office to be called the Phil- 
ippine Administration on Community 
Development. According to the League, 
approval of this measure would insure 
the effectiveness of the community de- 
velopment program in bringing about 
a richer, fuller life for the barrio people. 


Another resolution proposed the estab- 
lishment in the fiscal year 1962 of a 
Municipal Research and Reference Bu- 
reau to provide the League “with the 
necessary technical research and assist- 
ance in its general problems, and parti- 
cularly in its continuing interest and 
support for the cause of local auto- 
nomy,” and serve as an independent 
secretariat of the League. The Bureau 
would be “under the technical super- 
vision and administrative control of the 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines in order to 


insure its non-political character and 
for an efficient service to the League.” 
Each member government would con- 
tribute ?200.00 annually from its regular 
budget to finance the Bureau. 


The League also urged Congress to 
give more powers to the local govern- 
ment executives in matters relative to 
the granting of parole or executive clem- 
ency or both, to provincial and city 
prisoners. It also sought a wider latitude 
of discretion for local officials in the 
disposition of funds and in matters of 
salary and personnel. 


IULA World Conference of 
Local Governments 


The World Conference of Local Gov- 
ernments, to be organized by the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities 
(IULA) in Washington, D.C. from the 
15th till the 20th of June, 1961, will be 
devoted to “Recent Trends and Deve- 
lopments in Local Government.” This 
special Conference follows after a suc- 
cessful IULA Congress, held in Israel 
in November 1960, and equally success- 
ful Congresses in Berlin, The Hague 
and Rome, held in recent years with 
an attendance of more than 1,000 parti- 
cipants from all over the world. 


Under the general heading “Recent 
Trends and Developments in Local Gov- 
ernment,” a number of specific subjects 
will be discussed, both in plenary ses- 
sions and in smaller seminar-type meet- 
ings of groups of experts. The main 
subject of the Washington Conference 
will be “Local Government Structure 
and Organization.” Current issues in 
this field will be introduced by keynote 
speakers, and discussed in general ses- 
sions, devoted to problems regarding 
the Council, the Executive and the Ad- 
ministrative Machinery, respectively. 
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Smaller seminar meetings will be 
held to discuss more specialized aspects 
of recent developments in local govern- 
ment, like mechanization and automa- 
tion, personnel management and public 
relations. 


In the seminar on public relations, 
the relationship of a public relations 
program to the activities of local gov- 
ernment and to the characteristics and 
the mentality of the local population 
will be discussed. Discussions in the 
seminar on personnel management will 
start with a review of the relationship 
between the work situation and the pri- 
vate sphere, on the one hand, and em- 
ployee behavior, on the other hand. 
The third seminar of the Washington 
Conference will deal with administra- 
tive mechanization and automation. 


Special sessions will be held on “Prob- 
lems of Metropolitan Areas” and “Town 
Affiliations.” 


New Chief of ICA Public Administration 
Division 

Mr. Frank M. Landers assumed the 
position as chief of the ICA Public 
Administration Division (USOM/Philip- 
pines) last month. He succeeds Mr. 
Fred G. Crawford who has been reas- 
signed with the ICA mission at Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 


The new chief has just ended a 12- 
year service as Budget Director of the 
State of Michigan. While on leave in 
1954, he came to the Philippines as a 
consultant of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, under the University of 
Michigan contract with the University 
of the Philippines. He also worked as a 
special consultant of the then Budget 
Commissioner Dominador R. Aytona in 


overhauling the national budget system 
of the Philippine government. In 1956, 
he was again a consultant on budget- 
ing, this time to the Vietnamese govern- 
ment. 


Landers was president of the National 
Association of Budget Officers (United 
States), 1954-1955. From 1954-1959, he 
was a member of the Council and Exe- 
cutive Committee of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration (ASPA). 
He is a member of the International 
Organization Committee of the ASPA 
and a member of the Society for Inter- 
national Development. 


Progress of Training Facilities Survey 


The IPA project staff currently con- 
ducting a survey of third country train- 
ing facilities in the Philippines submit- 
ted its third progress report last March 
81. According to the report, the total 
number of agencies and institutions sur- 
veyed since the start of the project last 
December 15, 1960 has reached 133. 
These agencies and institutions have an 
aggregate of 119 actual and 207 poten- 
tial training programs. 


It is expected that the survey of po- 
tential training facilities will be com- 
pleted by the end of April, 1961. From 
then on, the major occupation of the 
project staff will be the editing and veri- 
fication of training program descriptions 
and the preparation of the necessary 
tables for inclusion in the publication. 


Southeast Asia Regional Training 
Program 


Under its Southeast Asia Regional 
Training Program in Public Adminis- 
tration, the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration opened last March 16 a train- 
ing course designed essentially for civil 
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servants at the middle management le- 
vel. The course, covering a period of 
sixteen weeks, will end on July 7, 1961. 


This regional training program, made 
possible through a grant from the Asian 
Economic Development Fund, is a co- 
operative project of the National Eco- 
nomic Council of the Philippine Govern- 
ment and the United States Operations 
Mission to the Philippines. The objec- 
tive of the Program is to contribute to 
economic and social development in the 
region through improved public admin- 
istration. 


Government officials from Indonesia 
and the Philippines, who are attending 
the course, include: 


Indonesia 


1. Mr. R.Z.]. Soediman, Inspector of 
Social Works, Department of So- 
cial Affairs 

2. Mr. Franz Willem Matulesija, 
Technical Expert, Central Prison 
Office 


8. Mr. Iskandar Reksodharsono, Ist 
Class Inspector, Personal Affairs 
Bureau of Personnel Affairs, First 
Minister’s Office 


4. Mr. Sumirat Suriasjamsu, Chief, 
Training Section, Department of 
Civil Aviation 

5. Mr. Tjiptono, Second Assistant to 
the Chief of Cabinet of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Department 
of Agriculture 

6. Mr. Sahadi, Inspector of Person- 
nel Affairs, Bureau of Personnel 
Affairs 

Philippines 

1. Mr. Pantaleon C. Morantte, Su- 
pervising Information Officer, Ci- 
vil Aeronautics Administration 

2. Mr. Pedro Rivera, Personnel Of- 
ficer II, Department of Labor 

3. Capt. Arturo Topacio, Chief, 
Records and Communications 
Bureau, Quezon City Police De- 
partment 


4. Mrs. Sylvia Montes, Director, 
Regional Office No. 3, Social 
Welfare Administration 


Certificates for Five BTOC Participants 


Five participants of the Basic Train- 
ing Officers Course were conferred certi- 
ficates in an informal program held at 
the Institute of Public Administration 
last March 31. 


A joint project of the IPA and the 
Civil Service Commission for Regional 
Training Participants, the 12-week 
course started last January 9. The course 
seeks to prepare Southeast Asian offi- 
cials for responsibilities as training offi- 
cers in their respective countries and 
agencies. 


The successful participants were Mr. 
Adi Achmad of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia and Messrs. Le Thei Binh, Ngu- 
yen Van Nghia, Buu Dich, and Pham 
Hoang Thanh of Viet-Nam. 


Courses for Local Government Officials 


A four-week supervisory course con- 
ducted by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration was completed by twenty- 
four division chiefs of the Quezon City 
government. The closing ceremonies, 
highlighted by a talk by Budget Com- 
missioner Faustino Sy-Changco and the 
awarding of certificates, were held on 
April 11 in Quezon City. Acting Mayor 
Vicente O. Novales, who had requested 
the IPA to conduct the course, also 
spoke at the program. 


Currently going on are two other 
special courses for local government ad- 
ministrators. One is an executive deve- 
lopment course designed for assistant 
department chiefs. The other is an aca- 
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demic course on techniques of local 
government administration designed for 
division chiefs. The participants are 
from the city governments of Manila 
and Quezon City and the provincial gov- 
ernments of Batangas and Rizal. 


According to Director Ramos, such 
courses have been necessitated by the 
laws on local autonomy and civil service 
(R.A. Nos. 2264, 2370 and 2260). These 
laws have called for more capable ad- 
ministrators who would help discharge 
the increasing responsibilities of local 
governments. Other factors calling for 
the training include (1) the high rate of 
turnover in local government executive 
posts due to retirement and death; and 
(2) a proposal pending in Congress 
which would create the position of city 
administrator, a derivation from the city 
manager system. 


Expenses of the participants are to be 
borne by their respective governments. 


IPA Alumni Homecoming 


The University of the Philippines 
Public Administration Alumni Associa- 
tion had its reunion and homecoming 
last April 8. Problems of the IPA and 
the Association were discussed in a meet- 
ing attended by Institute faculty and 
alumni members. 


Most important things taken up were: 


1. To propose to Congress to pass 
a law granting automatic civil serv- 
ice eligibility to IPA graduates to 
the extent of making the Institute 
the center for the training of future 
civil administrators, similar to the 
arrangement that the Philippine Mi- 
litary Academy has for the military; 


2. Job placement for IPA grad- 
uates; 


3. Expansion of the IPA in order 
to undertake wider research and 
consulting service in local govern- 
ment; 


4. International participation of 
the IPA on training, research and 
consultative activities, particularly 
in its role in the EROPA; 


5. Preparations for the 10th an- 
niversary celebration of the IPA in 
June, 1962; and 


6. The financial problems of the 
Institute which affect its research 
and consultative programs and _ its 
personnel. 


A luncheon followed the meeting. 


IPA Alumni President Arsenio P. Ta- 
lingdan announced that the Association 
is sponsoring a radio forum over DZUP 
(1410 K.C.) from 7:00 to 7:30 on every 
last Tuesday of the month. The pro- 
gram began last February 28. 


IPA Graduates 


Fourteen students of the Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines, formally obtained their mas- 
ter’s and bachelor’s degrees at com- 
mencement rites last April 16, 1961. 
One was awarded a Certificate in Pub- 
lic Administration. 


Receiving their Master of Public Ad- 
ministration (M.P.A.) degrees were Sy- 
bil Chan Tze Siew (Singapore), Hsi 
Lei-Feng (China), Remedios Felizmeja, 
Conrado Magat, Conrado Santos and 
Jose Quintos. Kenji Tanaka of Japan 
was granted a Certificate in Public Ad- 
ministration degree. 


The following obtained their Bachelor 
of Arts in Public Administration (B.A. 
P.A.) degree: Adelwisa L. Agas, Teo- 
doro A. Evangelista, Araceli D. Lopez, 
David C. Mendoza, Amando I. Rule, 
Ernesto S. Sunio and Ledivina C. Vi- 
dallon (cum laude). 
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IPA Visitors 


Mr. Raymond Nottage, Director of 
the Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, was a recent visitor of the In- 
stitute in Manila. He gave a series of 
lectures on British public administra- 
tion for four consecutive days starting 
February 6, 1961. 


Mr. Edwin Bock, Director of the Inter- 
University Case Program, also visited 
the Institute. He passed by Manila on 
his way to India where he is to serve 
as consultant on the writing of case 
studies at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. Bock, who served as a 
consultant at the Philippine IPA last 
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year, talked briefly with the Institute 
staff on the progress of the IPA’s case 
program. 


Dr. Leland DeVinney, Associate Di- 
rector of the Social Sciences Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, came to the 
Philippines to inspect Rockefeller Foun- 
dation-sponsored projects in the Far 
East. The projects include Rockefeller 
grants to the Institute for research and 
foreign study. 


Other IPA visitors were Suwarno Ha- 
diatmodjo of the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs, Indonesia and Hahn Been Lee, 
Director of the Budget, Republic of 
Korea. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A. Studies in Public Administration 


No. 1 Philippine Public Fiscal Administration: 
Readings Documents, by Odell 

Waldby (1954). (Out of 

print) 

Public Administration in the Philippines, 

by Edwin O. Stene and Associates 

(1955). 415 pp. (Out of print) 


Governmental Services in the Philip- 
pines, by H. B. Jacobini and Associates 
(1956). 640 (P6.00—cloth. bound; 
P4.00 paper bound) 


The Bureaucracy in the Philippines, by 
Onofre D. Corpuz (1957). 268 pp. 
(P?6.00—cloth bound; ?4.00—paper 
bound ) 

Focus on the Barrio, by Jose V. Abueva 
(1959). 527 pp. (P10.00—cloth bound) 
Planning for Progress—The Administra- 
tion of Economic Planning in the Phil- 
ippines, by R. Stephen Milne (1960). 
238 pp. (P6.00—paper bound) 


471 pp. 


No. 2 


No. 8 


No. 5 


No. 6 


B. Research Publications (Printed) 


The Organization of the Manila Police Depart- 
ment, by Avelino Tendero and M. Ladd 
Thomas (1953). 67 pp. (Out of print) 

Papers in Demography and Public Administra- 
tion, by Amos H. Hawley (1954). 

for Secretary-Steno- 

grahers, Dan M. Braum and Ramon C. 
Portugal (1954). 18 pp. (P0.50) 

A Survey of Local Government in the Phili 
pines, by John H. Romani and M. Ladd 
Thomas (1954). 151 pp. (P2.00) 

Philippine Government Receipts and Expendi- 
tures, Fiscal Year 1953, by Leticia P. Pa- 
cis and Odell Waldby (1954). 35 pp. 
(P0.75) 

A Thousand Questions on paperehiee in Phil- 
ippine Government, by M. Braum 
(1954). 210 pp. (P2.00) 

The Office of the Philippine President, by John 
H. Romani (1954). 31 pp. (0.75) 

The Relationship of Local and National Gov- 
ernments in the Philippines, by Lloyd M. 
Short (1955). 72 pp. 

Philippine City Charters, by Roy Owsley 
and Associates (1956). 176 pp. MP1 .70) 
The Philippine Presidency, by John H. Roma- 

ni (1956). 287 pp. (P2.40) 

Papers and Proceedings, First National Confer- 
ence of Government Training ers, 
by Jose D. Soberano and Ligaya Jorge 

(1958). 69 pp. 


C. Journal and Newsletter 


Philippine Journal of Public Administration, In- 
stitute of Public Administration. (Published 


uarterly in the months of me April, 
and October since 1957 

Training Officers Newsletter. Published bi- 
monthly by the In-Service Training Divi- 
sion since January 1959). 


D. Administrative Studies and Reports 
(Mimeographed) 


Reports on Budget Conference, June 7-12, 
21-24, 1954; on Records Management Con- 
ference, Oct. 19-21, Nov. 2-5 and 8-9, 
1954; and on Public Personnel Conference, 
Mar. 8-12 and 22-26, 1954. 


Current Problems in Philippine Public Adminis- 
tration, by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration (1954). 99 pp. (Out of print) 

The of the Mayor by Ven- 
nett M. Raich (1955). 


A of Police pa" Problems in 
the Philippines, by Jeter L. Williamson 
(1955). 49 pp. 

Observations on Various Phases of Local Gov- 
ernment and Local Autonomy ia the Phil- 
> pean by rence C. Ludwig (1955), 

pp. 

Basie. Working Papers on Agen- 

ve and Papers and Proceedings, 
~ Conference on Public Administra- 
tion, 1958. 

Provisional Executive Council Meeting, Decem- 
ber 15-19, 1959. Summary Record of Pro- 
ceedings, Eastern Regional Organization for 
Public Administration. 


Record of Proceedings and Documentations, 
EROPA First General Assembly, Manila, 
Philippines, December 4-10, 1960. 

Working Papers on Agenda Subjects, EROPA 
First General Assembly, Manila, Philippines, 
December 4-10, 1960. 


E. Bibliographical Materials 


Bibliographies on the Philippine Civil Service, 
on Philippine Public Administration, on Stu- 
dies in Government Reorganization and on 
Legal Materials, 

Union List of Serials of Agency Libraries of 
the Philippines, Interdepartmental Reference 
Service, IPA, UP. (Published quarterly in 
the months of March, June, September and 
December including annual cumulations 
since 1956). 

F. Occasional Papers (Mimeographed) 

No. 1. Politics, Policies and Personnel, by Fred 
Riggs (1959). 46 pp. 

No. 2. Cases in Philippine Administration 
(1959). 39 pp. 

. “The 50-50 Agreement”: A Political 

Administrative Case, by Gregorio A. Fran- 

a Jr. and Raul P. de Guzman (1960). 
pp. 
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